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Atlantic Convoy: The Tide Is Turning Against the U-Boats 





‘READING BETWEEN THE LUNES 
OF YOUR BLESSED LETTER..." 


‘Reading between the lines of your blessed letter, I that, ever. And my faith and hope in you keeps my 
feel again the warmth of your love, and your un- __ head up and my heart high, while silently I pray 
shaken belief in our future together. Just to know _— for the day they’ll come—to deliver us from evil 

there is still in the world such faith as yours isenough §—to bring me home to you again. 


to keep me sane. Just to know that you somehow a ne 


made a happy Christmas for the children is enough ber them now, all the things that I hold dear. The 
to keep hope alive. right of a man to think and speak his thoughts, the 
“I shared your letter with the others. It’s what they _ right of a man to live and worship as he wants, the 


live for, too. The knowledge that our wives and right of a man to work and earma just reward! 
mothers and sweethearts are keeping our homes to- 


gether—while they help to forge the weapons that 
will some day set us free. 


“Don’t ever let these be lost. Keep everything just 
as it is until I come back . . . back to America where 
no armed guard bars the door to liberty . . . where 
there will never be a barbed wire fence between a 


. a 2 man and his opportunity to work and build and grow 
Tokio, and bombers will fly so low we'll see the 414 make his life worth living—this war worth 
stars on their wings. 


‘Reading between the lines of your blessed letter, I 
know that once again the sirens will howl over 


winning!”’ 
ce) e e 


“So every day I look to the sky, waiting for them to . 
come again. They will come—no one of us doubts NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


Keep their spirits up! 
Writelettersregularly 

to Fighting Men at 
Home and Overseas. 


| 


s+ Ms | Kecvinaror 


In War, Builders of Pratt & Whitney Engines and Hamilton Standard Propellers. 
In Peace, Nash Automobiles, Kelvinator Refrigerators and Appliances. 
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FINE CHEMICALS FOR EINE PRODELE ES 


Camouflage has 

' changed tremen- 

‘dously since the 

‘dazzle-painting”’ of 

the first world war. One 

the devices of the mod- 

n camoufleur is the use of 

nets garlanded with strips of 

urlap or Osnaburg . . . which 

« from the air like trees. and 
natural foliage. 

2 materials must-retain their 

ive appearance ‘after long expo- 

to dust, wind, sun, and rain. Many 

materials are: pre ervater 





BE Air, Coal, Oil and Grain 


© America’s incredible chemical in- 
dustry — fighting with test tubes — is 
turning air, coal, oil and grain into 
deadly weapons of war. 

It has already developed plastics 
for uses undreamed of even a year ago. 
It is producing materials for para- 
chutes, smoke screens, airplanes and 
new high explosives. These are but 
a handful of the fighting products that 
today flow in unprecedented volume 
from the genius and doggéd determi- 
nation of American chemists. 

How well this country is fighting — 
in this fantastic hour of synthetics 
— pays high tribute to the research 
and initiative found in the American 
business system. 


Covers: Boilers * Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gas and Diese! Engines © Turbines Electrical Equipment 


Seventy-seven years of research and 
practical experience in engineering in- 
surance enable Hartford Steam Boiler 
to do a unique, specialized job for 
many chemical plants, That job is to 
help keep boilers, turbines and gen- 
erators safe for service . . . to help 
detect flaws and weaknesses in them 
and in reaction kettles and retorts be- 
fore disastrous accidents can happen. 


All the technical resources of Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler and all the skill of 
its hundreds of engineers and inspec- 
tors are concentrated on this task — 
to help America’s war 
production by helping 
industry keep power 
equipment on the job. 


NEWS WEE 











THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY © Hartford, Connecticut 
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LETTERS 


Axis Prisoners 

I’m still burning about a picture in your My 
24 issue—the one showing Axis war prisoner 
working on flood control. You say that ¢ 
government paid them 80 cents a day 
and in addition the authorities were ki 
enough to paint out their faces so therm 
feelings would presumably be spared. Sine 
these vermin are lucky to be alive and wi 
fed on American food, I’d like to know wh 
we have to coddle them in addition. 


R. J. ANDREWS 











——— 





Cleveland, Ohio 


There is no coddling involved in the tra 
ment of Axis prisoners; we are simply fulfil 
our obligations under the Geneva Conventu 
of 1929, governing all conditions affecting " 
prisoners. In addition, practical consideratw 
are involved, for treatment is a two-way stre 
and the enemy holds many Allied prison 

The Geneva Convention—signed.by all t 
present belligerents but unratified by Jay 
who nevertheless contends that she observes 
terms—provides that officer prisoners shall» 
be required to work, and that they shall rece 
either the pay of their grade in their own. am 
or of the equivalent grade in the detat 
army, whichever is lower. Enlisted men are 
quired to do camp housekeeping and other w 
ordered by the detaining authorities at w 
to be fixed by negotiations between the pow 

So far, the Germans and Italians have é 
paying British prisoners 26 cents daily. W' 
if anything, the Japs are paying Britssh p 
ers is not known in Washington. The State 
partment is trying to find out what each 
three enemy powers is paying United 5 
prisoners, and m the meantime, at the Wer 










































Track of All Trades 
—and Master of All 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


T= endless band rubber track you 
see on this army scout car started 
out on a farm tractor. It was way back 
in 1931 that B. F. Goodrich was the 
first to develop rubber tracks for slow- 
moving agricultural tractors 
eta ce a. re nog arg 
vehicles desi or fifty-eight differ- 
eat mili * ses! It ea pos- 
sible deadly tank destroyers, fast scout 
cats, gun carriers, and other combat 
vehicles. It’s truly a ‘track of all trades” 
—and master of all, for the fast, sure 
maneuverability of the half-track units 
's one of the great military advance- 
ments of this war. 
In between the first track and those 
» Sasa wal oneat the most intensive 
an ment grams 
ever undertaken by The B.F. ich 
Company. It was carried through in 


cooperation with the U. S. Army Ord- 
nance Department and climaxed with 
the announcement. that these tracks 
are now to be made with substantial 
amounts of synthetic rubber. Com- 
pounds using synthetic rubber have 
proved equal in wear re- 
sistance to natural rubber. 

Rubber tracks enable ve- 
hicles to travel cross-country 
at highway speeds, to cross 
ditches and streams, to travel 
through mud or sand that 
would stop a pneumatic- 
tired vehicle. 

Called “square tires’’ by 
some, this continuous band 
track, in which are embedded 
steel cables, resists wear on 
toads and cutting on rock 
and actually saves almost 


500 pounds of rubber vehicle as 
compared with the use of combat tires. 


Today this great development, 


another “‘first’’ for B. F. Goodrich, is 


helping to win battles—tomorrow,,. 
through peacetime applications on 
farms and in factories, we hope it will 
help win the peace. 


Li WL Cf PEeCE 


FIRST IN RUBBER 





for a Liberty Ship 


The deck house is one of 192 prefabricated sec- 
tions of a Liberty Ship... they are hoisted into 
place by giant Whiting cranes for quick assembly. 
Shipbuilding operations that formerly required 
months can now be completed in days. 







Phenomenal records are made possible by pow- 
erful, soundly engineered cranes. Whiting has 
cooperated with the nation’s leading shipbuilders 
by designing special cranes to handle steel and 
heavy sub-assemblies through every stage of their 
fabrication. Whiting Corporation, 15659 Lathrop 
Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. 


GCORPGRATIGCON 


CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES, METALWORKING, AIRCRAFT, and 


CHEMICAL PLANTS © SERVICE EQUIPMENT for RAILROADS, BUSSES, and AIRLINES 
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partment’s request, has proposed a wage \, 


cents daily to be paid by the United States an 
reciprocally by Germany, Italy, and Japan. Ne. 
gotiations with Germany and Italy are going 
forward, through neutral sources. The Japs har 
not yet replied. 

Pending conclusion of agreements, the Wu 
Department is paying German and Italian en. 
listed prisoners the 80 cents daily mentioned in 
Mr. Andrews’ letter—10 cents as a basic alloy. 
ance plus 70 cents in wages for those who work. 
This is equal tothe $21 monthly base pay of g 
United States Army private before it was raised 
to $50. The prisoners may draw upon their pay 
in the form of coupons good for articles sold in 
the prison canteen or may let it accumulate for 
remittance to dependents periodically or to 
themselves at the war’s end. 

The painting out of faces in photos accords 
with the convention section protecting prisoners 
from public curiosity or ridicule. (For War De- 
partment figures on Axis prisoners now in this 
country, see page 45.) 
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What Happened to the Sailor 


The picture on page 27 of the May 24 issue 
of NEWSWEEK was particularly interesting to 
me. I am the doctor giving the plasma trans 
fusion to the wounded man. 

Just to get the record straight the patient 
happened to be a sailor from the USS. Astoria 
[sunk off Guadalcanal, Aug. 9, 1942]. He had 





Official U. S. Navy Photo 


been seriously burned about the hands and face 
and had a compound fracture of the left femur 
from a shell fragment. 

This man had fully recovered from his burns 
and his fractured leg was knitting well when I 
saw him three months later at a Base Hospital. 
Much credit for the rapid recuperation of 
this man and many others like him is due to 
the administration of blood plasma. 


Harry F. Lennart 
. Lt. (M. C.) USN. 
Naval Air Station 
Miami, Fla. 
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Infantry Journal’s Owners 
Naturally The Infantry Journal greatly ap 
preciates the article about its affairs in your 
issue of May 31. 
There is, however, one omission which wil 
I am afraid, give a wrong impression to you 
readers. It speaks very definitely of “Greenes 
Journal” and makes no mention whatever d 
the 70,000-odd members of the United State 
Infantry association, most of them Army d- 
ficers on active duty, to whom The Infantry 
Journal actually belongs. 
JosepH I. GREENE 
Colonel, Infantry Editor 
Washington, D.C. 
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We were willing and able 
take WH] Mh 








Nearty EVERYBODY seems to know 
that the Chrysler Corporation makes 
Army tanks and that those tanks give 
a good account of themselves in battle, 
throughout the world. 


For well over a year these big t- 
ing machines have been uced in 
ever increasing quantities, but they are, 


“GUNS AND CANNON 
FOR ATTACK AND 
DEFENSE” 





after all, only a part of the total war 
production of this corporation. 


That total war production includes 
twenty-one distinctly military products. 


For the soldier we not only make 
tanks in which he engages the enem 
in battle; we also make the trucks an 
combat vehicles which haul him and 
his equipment about. We make the 
stoves that heat his tents and barracks 
and the field kitchens on which his 
meals are c 
tion units which preserve his food in 
camp and in the field. We make the 


“*GYRO-COMPASSES FOR 
: THE NAVY AND 
—— MERCHANT MARINE ' 


ammunition to defend him and the 
guns and cannon with which to shoot 
the ammunition. 


For the Air Service we make bomber 
fuselages for the Army, and mnier 
bomber sections for the Navy. & 
make landing gear for planes. In 


ooked. We make refrigera- — 








; Chicago we are just compiocing a very 


large plant to make 
engines for long range bombers. We 

e the bom to carry the 
bomb loads of the planes. We are 


6” “COMBAT CARS TO HAUL 
MEN AND EQUIPMENT 
ate : INTO BATTLE” 


making thousands upon thousands of 
Duralumin forgings and castings for 
all types of aircraft purposes. 


For ape we are making vital 
parts of ights that the Navy 
uses to spot its targets. We are making 
the syroscopec compasses that steer the 
ships of the Navy and Merchant Marine. 
We make pontoons for lighterage and 
for the raising of ships that have been 
sunk. We pees both pusher and puller 
types of tugs which are used all over 

e world from Iceland to Guadalcanal, 
on the rivers of South America, India 
and Russia. We make thousands of 


ig airplane. 


1~ 


A “BIG AIRPLANE ENGINES 
FOR LONG RANGE 
\) BOMBERS * 


marine engines for many purposes— 
some of one Cecommemnhe iene and 


things of that nature. 
When we saw the war coming we 
knew that it would be a mechanical 
war and that no concern the size of the 
er Corporation would remain out 


_ of the picture. 


We fele that institutions like ours 
should hold themselves free and in 
readiness to take tough jobs—those 
things that require intense coo ion 
on the part of scientists, metallurgists, 
engineers; the volume j bs that require 
intimate knowledge of the tooling and 
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mechanical processes necessary to make 
duplicate equipment in large volume. 


Today finds us employing over eight 
thousadd subcontractors. Fifty -eight 
cents of every dollar we receive for 
our war effort is p: on to some- 
body else who supplies us services, 
materials or parts. We are not only 
prime contractors ourselves, but we are 
also subcontractors for a number of 
other companies, ran ing from such 
concerns as General: lectric and 


“THE MARINE ENGINES 
FOR COMBAT AND 
COMMANDO BOATS” 





Westinghouse, employing great num- 
and remote 


bers o le, to sm 
outfits fry i hundred men. 


Many people ask “What about your 
post-war plans?” Our only plan is the 
present urgent one to win the war and 
win it quick. For every moment that 
we can shorten this war we feel that, 
as a people, we are lucky, and, as a 
Nation, fortunate. 


Oe ak eee 


President, Chrysler Corporation 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Tanks ..Tank Engines.. Anti-Aircraft Guns.. Bomber 
Fuselage Sections.. Bomber Wings...Aircraft Engines 
..-Wide Variety of Ammunition... Anti-Tank Vehicles... 
CommandR i Cars...Cant t Furnaces 
.e-troop Motor Transports...Ambulances .Marine 
Tractors... .Weapon Carriers... Marine and Industrial 
Engines ..Gyro-Compasses...Air-Raid Sirens and Fire 
Fighting Equipment ...Powdered Metal Parts.. Navy 
Pontoons ..Field Kitchens...Bomb Shackles ...Tent 
Heaters.. Refrigeration Compressors...Aircraft Landing 
Gears...and other important War Equipment 





{ WAR BONDS ARE YOUR PERSONAL INVESTMENT IN VICTORY } 


DopGe - De soro - CHRYSLER 


Divisions of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 










BUY WAR BONDS 
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On the Screen, Abbott and Costello 
in Ride 'em 
a Universal Feature 


Take a look and throw out your chest! You're looking at soldiers 
of the U. S. A.! And they are looking at a recent Hollywood hit on 


a movie screen, somewhere in Morocco. 


Relaxation is vital to a soldier. No one knows that better than 
Uncle Sam. Moments of leisure may be “few and far between” in 
North Africa but when they do come, up goes a movie screen and 
a Bell & Howell Filmosound Projector goes into action. Tired 
muscles and taut nerves relax. Weary spirits revive. 

Bringing entertainment and relaxation to our armed forces wher- 

_ever they are in this global war is a part of Bell & Howell’s wartime 
job. Here at home, too, Filmo Cameras and Projectors are helping 


train our armed forces. Movies made and 
projected with this equipment teach them 
about weapons, tactics, and strategies of war. 

FILMOSOUND Library, offering thou- 
sands of films for rental or sain, is 
helping those who have FILMOSOUNDS 
to do their part on the home front. Such 
films as Air Raid Warden... Caucasian Bar- 
rier... Emergency First Aid... Garden for 
Victory... and all new Government re- 
leases are available. _—*standing Room Only 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
weod; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 





MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 
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‘An air-minded world waits for wings 


praiag of the airplane, the peace to 
come can be as global as the war. 
Trade and transportation will move freely 
to peoples never before a part of the 
world’s markets. Millions to whom modern 
life is unknown have already met and 
understood the airplane. Like all of us, 
they will welcome its cargoes. 

Such an opportunity can help maintain 
a war-size aircraft industry. The largest 
warplanes, the speediest bombers, may be 
inadequate for coming needs of passengers, 
mail, air express and freight. 

The air industry can plan for an era of 
conversion and new production with a free- 


dom in one way unknown. Materials will 
be available in almost endless quantity and 
variety. Revere alone will be ready with all 
forms of copper, as well as with gifted new 
alloys. But which metal should be used for 
what? The choice may not be easy. 

For impartial answers to questions about 
metals, industry can turn to Revere. For 
just as industry in the future will not be re- 
stricted to the traditional materials, neither 
will Revere. Since the start of the war, in 
addition to widening still further the uses 
for copper and its alloys, Revere has de- 
veloped facilities for manufacture of the 
light metals, and is pioneering in the pro- 


duction of wholly new alloys that can cut 
manufacturing costs for many industries, 

Today the copper industry is producing 
all-out for war. No copper is available for 
any other use. But post-war planners with 
specific problems in metals are referred 
directly to the Revere Executive Offices in 
New York. 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 





Traditionally the 

bristles of good paint 

brushes come from 

hogs— preferably 
Chinese hogs. When war cut hog- 
bristle imports from 6,000,000 Ibs. 
annually to almost zero annually 
something else had to be used. But 
long before that emergency, Devoe 
& Raynolds, long-time paint man- 
ufacturers, had started work on a 
man-made brush-bristle. Six years 
of research and development now 
bear this timely fruit. 
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What are these new bristles? Cellulose acetate applied as a 
coating over rayon cord. Why cellulose acetate? Because it is a 
highly flexible coating, and highly resistant to oils. Painters are 
enthusiastic about this brush. Its performance with the regular 
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“PODUCTS ' 


types of oil paints, varnish, and 
enamels compares favorably with 
that of the natural bristle brush. 


The ever-broadening uses of 
Hercules cellulose derivatives— 
the new developments in rosins 
and terpenes, chemical cotton, 
synthetics, resins, papermakers’ 
chemicals, and industrial explo- 
sives—are a standing invitation to 
inquiring minds to explore this 
world of chemistry, which we call 
Hercules Land. 


You will find the doors of our 
Experiment Station open to you and your problems just as you 
will find our minds and imaginations open to. whatever con- 
structive idea you may have for us. Your letter should be 
addressed to Dept. N-63, Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


1N-180. Copyright 1948, Hercules Powder Company, Incorporated 
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NEWSWEEK, JUNE 14, 1943 * 


TRANSITION 





Birthday: Fie 
MarsHaL Baron 
Cart GustaF Man- 
NERHEIM, Finnish 
military leader and 
statesman, 76, June 4. 
The Berlin radio re- 
ported that the anni- 
versary was observed 
in unhappy Finland 
with “dignified cele- 


Mannerherm brations.” 





Marriage: Mary Payne CLews BuuMen- 
THAL, Widow of George Blumenthal, inter- 
national banker and former president of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
Bric. GEN. Ratpn Kenyon Rosertson, 
commander of Military District No. 1. 
Second Service Command; in New York 
City. June 2. 


Divorce: Commenting that authors are 
funny people, Etna Carn won an uncon- 
tested divorce decree from James M. Cain 
in Los Angeles, June 2. She testified that 
the author of “The Postman Always Rings 
Twice” didn’t speak to her for weeks and 
that she “was really ready for the booby 
hatch.” 


Lady Colonel: Fruorence A. BuANcu- 
FIELD, 59, was sworn in as a colonel and 
superintendent of the Army Nurse Corps 
in Washington, June 1, to succeed Col. 
Julia O. Flikke, who retired in January. 
Miss Blanchfield, who joined the corps in 
1917, is the third woman to wear a colonel’s 
wings (Col. Oveta Culp Hobby of the 
Waac completes the trio). © 


Identification: Chorus girls of “Star and 
Garter” wanted to be sure no one mistook 
them for spies when they entertained at the 





Not stars but garters 


Manhattan Beach Coast Guard Training 
Station, so they wore their badges as 
garters. The press agent probably thought 
this was the only spot where they would 
catch the eye. 


Black Market: Sam Muuuer, who sold 
Father Divine’s Negro heavens $100,000 
worth of meat a year, was enjoined 
from dealing in meats for three months 
beginning July 1. Miller told OPA investi- 


gators who charged he had violated ceiling 
prices: “Those angels ate only high-grade 
pork chops and thick slices of ham. Chit- 
tlings and such were not for them.” 


Dummies: When Ser. V. M. GeMeELLt 
found a nude dummy in a wrecked Bizerte 
department store. he christened her “Dirty 









































Acme Bri 
Dummies of war 





Gertie from Bizerte” (after the heroine of 
a North African marching song) .. . 
Lonpon Grrts studying to be bus con- 
ductors were using a dressed-up dummy 
for practice sessions. 


Sooo Nice: Mem- 
bers of a Quarter- 
master regiment at 
Fort Devens, Mass.. 
selected DEANNA 
Dursin as the girl 
they’d like “to come 
home to.” The for- 
mer child film star 
made a personal ap- 
pearance at the camp 
a year ago. 


About Faces: The 
new stained-glass 
window in the parish 
church at Cransley, 
Northamptonshire, 
England, probably 
will be the first in the 
world showing a man 
with a cigar. Since 
the man is Winston 
CuurcuiLt, the de- 
signer, A. J. Davies, 
wanted to know: 
“Why shouldn’t the window be complete 
with cigar?” . . . London is chuckling over 
a Berlin joke which has just reached 
England: “The blasting power of British 
bombs [following the RAF raid of March 1] 
was so great that for hours afterward 
pictures of Hirer were still flying out of 
windows.” 





Deanna Durbin 


The Kid: Joan Barry, 23-year-old ex- 
protégé of Carte Cuapuin, filed suit 
in Superior Court in Los Angeles, June 3, 
charging that the 54-year-old film actor is 
the father of the child she expects in 
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‘WO METAL 
... SO NO 
PRIORITY” 


Address Cards 
are not rationed 


All-fibre Typewriteable Address 
Cards—like used Elliott Addressing 
Machines —require no priority. Both 
are vital workers on today’s business 
front. 

Send for your copy of “The Story 
of a Father and Son" —a fascinating 
story of inventive genius. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





ADDRESSING MACHINES 


.. « for Social Security... Taxes... Bill- 
ing... Disbursements . . . Collections ... 
Advertising . . . Record Control . . . Pay- 
rolls . . . Public Utilities . . . Insurance 
Companies .. . Issuing War Bonds. 





A BOOK THE AXIS 
WOULD LIKE TO SUPPRESS 


...Decause it’s helping to speed 
America’s War Production 


A time-saving, work-saving, quick-reference 
manual...prepared for engineers and designers 
of war products. 

Sort of a “scrap book” collection of funda- 
mental engineering data, such as an engineer 
might assemble himself, to eliminate the neces- 
sity of poring through numerous books and 
making lengthy calculations. 

It helps engineers and designers in their work 
of creating war equipment, just as Hyatt Roller 
Bearings... by carrying on their uninterrupted 
fight against friction and wear...are making 
possible better engineering design, and the 
better performance that goes with it. 


This is Hyatt’s “Second Front”... another contri- 
bution to Victory... for Victory is our Business! 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, HARRISON, N. J. 
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September. She asked $10,000 for prenatal 
care, $5,000 for court costs, and $2,500 a 
month for support of the child. “Well,” 
said Chaplin on accepting the papers, “J 
guess here comes trouble.” 


With a Song: Gangland has found a 
new weapon. When four men beat up Jog 
Satis, Prohibition era beer baron, in Chi- 
cago on June 5, they used a mandolin, 
Twelve stitches were needed to close the 
gash in his head. 


Lost Mile: Lz. 
Louis ZAMPERINI, 
national collegiate 
mile champion, miss- 
ing in theSouth Pacific 
since May 27. The 
25-year-old bombard- 
ier had his first clash 
with the Axis in 1936 
during the Olympic 
games when he pulled snlcnee 
down a Nazi flag in —— 
Berlin. After he ree -22™perini 
ceived the air medal for bombing Wake 
Island Dec. 24, he said: “I’ve been more 
scared before a race against Cunningham, 
Venzke, and Fenske than I was that night.” 


Deaths: James E. Freeman, 76, Episco- 
pal bishop of Washington, D.C., after a 
long illness, in Washington, June 6. Head. 
of the capital diocese for twenty years, he 
had been the moving spirit behind the 
building of the National Cathedral which 
he hoped would be the American equiva- 
lent of Westminster Abbey . . . Mas. 
Wiiu1aM Incram, U.S. Marine Corps, 46, 
former head football coach of Annapolis 
and the University of California, of a heart 
attack, in Los Gatos, Calif., June 2. As a 
student at the Naval Academy, “Navy 
Bill” won a place among the immortals of 
football . . . Radio reports received from 
Switzerland June 4 revealed that GrorcEs 
ManobeEt, 58, former French Minister of the 
Interior and righthand man of Georges 
Clemenceau during the last war, died in a 
German prison where he had been held 
since the fall of France . . . Ensicn Naz 
C. Kinnick Jr., 24, All-American halfback 
from the University of Iowa and 1939 win- 
ner of the Heisman Trophy, was killed in 
action when his plane made a forced land- 
ing at sea on June 2 . . . Rep. Unysses 
SaMvuEL Guyer, 74, Republican Congress- 
man from Kansas, in Bethesda, Md., June 
5. A member of Congress since 1927, he 
had ardently advocated the return of 
prohibition . . . Dr. 

Attan Roy Daroer, 

of pneumonia, in 

North Bay, Ont., June 

2. The 60-year-old 

doctor, an unknown 

country practitioner, 

delivered the Dionne 

quintuplets on May 

28, 1984, the first man 

in medical history to 

keep alive five babies 

born at one time. 





Window on New Worlds 


NTIL recently there were 

a lot of very small things 

that scientists knew existed, 

but that even the best micro- 

scopes couldn’t show — things 

even smaller than the light 

waves that would make them 
visible. 


That was a fundamental 
limitation. It was like trying 
to use a yardstick with no feet 
or inches marked on it. You 
could measure big things, like 
a house. But when you tried to 
use it to measure small things, 
like a pin, you'd be stumped. 


Then it was discovered that 
electrons—tiny particles of 
electricity—behave like light 
waves, although they are much 


shorter than the light waves 
we see by. Magnets and electric 
fields act on these electrons very 
much as a lens acts on light. 
So electron microscopes were de- 
veloped. And, sure enough, 
they opened up to view a 
whole world that had previ- 
ously been invisible! 


It’s too early yet to predict 
all that this new world con- 
tains. But what it promises! 


‘ Just imagine what it would 


mean to doctors to see—not 
just in vague outline, but with 
details of structure—the mys- 
terious somethings that cause 
influenza, infantile paralysis, 
and the common cold! Or for 
chemists to study the complex 


molecules of synthetic plastics, 
or the crystals that give alloys 
their unusual properties. From 
here on—it’s anybody's guess! 
Like every other tool of 
science, right now the electron 
microscope is being aimed at 
things that will help win the 
war. But when we say that the 
world after the war is going 
to be better, it’s because the 
electron microscope and the 
other new tools developed in 
the research laboratories of 
American industry will help 
to make it so. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
He 


Tune in the General Electric 
MAZDA Lamp Radio Program— 
10:00 p.m. EWT, Sundays— NBC 
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Facsimile of an actual 
letter to the president 
of Veeder- Reet Inc. 


“EZ his is a typical communication from one of the 218 Veeder-Root 
employees who are on leave of absence with the Armed Forces. We | 
know that this sailor is doing as fine a job for Uncle Sam as he did 
here. And we want Sim to know that we are doing, for him and his 
pals, a job in which—as he says— : 

“will always be our best,” too. 


a 
VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
: Hartford, Connecticut, U. S. A. 
ON THIS PAGE, JULY 12: VEEDER-ROOT TAKES ITS HAT OFF TO THE LADIES 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
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in Tomorrow’s 
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Capital Straws 


American military men believe the Ger- 
mans are holding a large bomber force in 
reserve as a precaution against an invasion 
.. . There’s good basis for reports that 
Justice Roberts will be given an important 
off-the-court job; in fact, he'll probably 
head a special commission to draft tenta- 
tive peace terms . . . Soldiers in specialized 
branches who indicate a preference for 
postwar occupation duties are being asked 
to sign up for five years . . . You'll be 
hearing much more soon about feeding 
children in the occupied countries; a pro- 
fessional public-relations campaign is get- 
ting under way. 


Russia and Postwar 


The President’s expressed pleasure last 
week over relations between himself and 
Stalin was a clear hint that current back- 
stage negotiations with Russia are bearing 
fruit. Both Britain and the U.S. have felt 
it important to have some sort of a 
political understanding with Stalin before 
a major invasion of Western Europe is 
launched. Three points are involved: (1) 
The treatment to be accorded a defeated 
Germany, (2) the methods of maintaining 
law and order in Europe after an allied 
victory, and (3) Russia’s attitude—political 
and economic—toward postwar Europe, 
particularly the eastern countries. Prelimi- 
nary Soviet replies have been satisfactory, 
but it’s not thought that final decisions will 
be reached until Stalin meets with Church- 
ill, or Roosevelt, er both. 


Political Straws 


So few soldiers voted in the 1942 elec- 
tions that Congressional leaders are study- 
ing the enabling law with an eye to amend- 
ing it, if necessary, to insure more service 
ballots next year . . . If the bill to lift the 
Chinese exclusion act can get through the 
hostile House Immigration and Rules Com- 
mittees, it should have clear sailing the 
test of the way . . . GOP leaders are 
Privately happy over defeat of amend- 
ments restricting the reciprocal-trade act; 
they feared political repercussions. 


Over-38 Draft 


Some men over $8 and under 45 who 
have been blithely assuming they can’t be 
drafted may be in for a shock. Actually, 


men in that age class who have jobs or 
work in businesses that the War Manpower 
Commission has designated as nondefer- 
rable may be called for induction if they 
do not shift to jobs outside the non- 
deferrable group. Local draft boards are 
instructed to use considerable discretion 


but any man aged 38 through 44 who re- - 


fuses to shift jobs may be placed in 1-A 
regardless of his dependency status and 
sent to an induction center. At present, 
these older men are not being accepted 
by the Army as a regular thing, but their 
military service liability has not been 
removed completely. 


National Notes 


Justice Department officials claim that 
even if they had an airtight case against 
Representative Cox (on charges of ac- 
cepting fees for representation before a 
government agency) they would be stymied 
by a precedent ‘case in which a jury let 
the defendant off . . . Despite the drastic 
cuts in gasoline for civilians in the East 
Coast area, Army officers on leave in that 
section still get plenty of gas . . . Chester 
Davis, the food administrator, is one “czar” 
who has increased his popularity on all 
fronts since taking over his job. 


FSA Future 


Despite all the hullabaloo, it’s a good 
bet that the Farm Security Administration 
won’t be killed by the House—but it may 
emerge from the Congressional going-over 
considerably altered. Actually, members of 
the Agriculture subcommittee investigating 
the FSA are primarily interested in (1) 
getting rid of the admittedly unsuccessful 
cooperative farm projects and (2) de- 
termining a legislative basis for the agency. 
The upshot of the investigation will prob- 
ably be a bill formally setting up the FSA 
(it’s now a creature of executive order) and 
authorizing it to execute the Bankhead- 
Jones farm tenant purchase act and similar 
legislation. But there'll also be consider- 
able pressure to oust a good many of the 
present FSA officials. 


F.D.R.’s-Luxury Planes 


On the President’s personal order several 
bathroom-fitted, interior-decorated, extra- 
long range, luxury land planes have been 
specially built, at least one of which has 
already been delivered. Each accommo- 
dates comfortably eight passengers and a 
crew of five. Since the President does not 
have a land transport plane (he made the 
Casablanca trip in a flying boat), at least 
one is for his personal use. The others 
may be for his entourage on trips outside 
the U.S. Churchill has a specially fitted 


(No part of this or the next page may bz reproduced without written permission) 


Liberator which, however, is soon to be re- 
placed at the urging of British plane manu- 
facturers by an Avro York, the transport 
version of the Lancaster bomber. 
Trivia 

A wag working in the Pentagon Building 
is trying to start a movement to get portal- 
to-portal pay for employes there, contend- 
ing that workers spend an average of 15 
minutes getting to their offices after they 
enter the huge building . . . Nest egg: 
Buried in the record of Congressional hear- 
ings on Post Office appropriations is the 
revelation that uncashed money orders, 
which have no time limit, now total 
$17,696,000 . . . To dress up Blair House, 
hostel of Washington’s ever-increasing 
stream of distinguished visitors, a whole 
front yard—hedges, trees, turf, etc—has 
been transplanted. 





Trends Abroad 


For the first time, Allied officials are 
finding that nearly all reports on sagging 
morale within Germany check with each 
other; this partly explains the undercur- 
rent of optimism in both London and 
Washington . . . Details can’t be told, 
but the escape of General Georges to Al- 
giers was arranged more than two months 
ago and was no surprise to either Giraud 
or de Gaulle . . . The Nazis are hastily 
erecting steel nets to protect remaining 
power dams which might be attacked by 
the RAF .. . Most of the Australian 
guerrilla troops which fought for months 
on Timor Island have now been with- 
drawn; the Japs bought off the natives, 
making it impossible for them to continue 


operations. 
Canadian Notes / 
Ottawa is going ahead with plans to 
have a panel of judges work out reap- 
portionment and bring representation in 
the House of Commons up to date... 
There’s a movement afoot to add a Fleet 
Air Arm to the Canadian Navy; aircraft 
carriers would be acquired, and flying per- 
sonnel recruited among Canadians now 
serving with the British Navy . . . The 
Canadian Army is readying a new high- 
pressure recruiting drive with a goal of 
100,000 men. 


Italian Peace Move 


In the welter of reports about Italian 
peace feelers, this as yet unpublished story 
is given more than usual credence but no 

,official confirmation, of course. About 
three months ago, word was gotten to 
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Britain that an emissary of King Victor 
Emmanuel was willing to meet with Al- 
lied representatives in Switzerland for a 
“tentative discussion.” It was indicated 
that a statement of peace conditions was 
desired in the event that elements sup- 
porting the monarchy, with the help of the 
army, overthrew Mussolini. It was stressed 
that Crown Prince Humbert had no 
knowledge of this move. The British are 
said to have vetoed the meeting suggestion 
on the ground that there was no evidence 
the “elements” mentioned would have the 
power or right to deal for Italy as a whole. 


Italo-German Friction 


Delicate Italo-German relations haven't 
been helped by the recent German deci- 
sion to take over military control of Italy’s 
Dodecanese Islands. Refugees from the is- 
lands reaching Turkey insist that’ Hitler 
ordered Mussolini to make his administra- 
tive officers accept Nazi supervision and 
Rome _ reluctantly complied. But when 
German troops landed there were several 
clashes with Italian garrisons and, as a re- 
sult, the German commander jailed at 
least a dozen high Italian officers. The sit- 
uation is still tense because the troops of 
both nations remain on the islands and be- 
cause the officers, despite Rome’s protests. 
still remain confined. Openly expressed 
Nazi doubts. of the trustworthiness of 
their “allies” in the event of a British 
invasion aren’t helping matters, either. 


South African Relief 


South Africa will be extremely pleased 
when the Mediterranean is finally opened 
to Allied shipping. The huge number of 
convoys calling at South African ports 
has resulted in a heavy drain on food re- 
sources, since nearly all had to be pro- 
visioned, particularly with fresh fruit and 
vegetables. Also, the Union is crowded 
with refugees, tourists, and officialdom 
(Cape Town is almost as jammed as 
Washington. with some members of Par- 
liament unable to find housing). It’s felt 
that the opening of the shorter route may 
provide ships to carry some of the refu- 
gees elsewhere, as well as relieve the food 
situation. Incidentally, Prime Minister 
Smuts’s United party will probably in- 
crease its majority in the July elections, 
while the frankly Fascist New Order 
party is expected to disintegrate. ~ 


Foreign Notes 


Mexico City reports have Francisco 
Xavier Gaxiola, Economics Minister whose 
price-control policies have been under fire, 
on his way out in a Cabinet shake-up . . . 
While in Moscow, the crew of the Douglas 
DC-4 which carried Ambassador Davies 
to Russia decided to name the plane “The 
Kremlin Gremlin” but, on arriving at the 
field for the christening, they found it had 
already been named “Mission to Moscow” 
. . . In some parts of France, blades of 
grass are served on a plate under the 
name “Salade Laval” . . . Portugal has 


broken up a Nazi spy nest near Benguela, 
in Portuguese West Africa, which was 
radioing U-Boats. tips on Allied shipping. 





Oil Scarcity Reasons 


Witn all the published explanations 
for the current East Coast gasoline and 
fuel-oil shortage, some facts haven’t been 
sufficiently emphasized. Naturally, the 
military doesn’t need enormous quantities 
of the type of gas and oil used by civilians, 
but the transportation and storage facili- 


-ties that would normally handle civilian 


supplies are being utilized by the Army 
and Navy to meet their needs. And some 
indication of the amount of gas and oil 
required to run a war can be gotten from 
these figures: Bombers consume from 250 
to 400 gallons of gasoline an hour. Destroy- 
ers convoying transatlantic shipments use 
up to 3,000 gallons of oil an hour. This 
year alone, American military operations 
have consumed 8,000% more gasoline and 
oil than U.S. forces used throughout the 
last war. 


Southland Boom 


Many Southern leaders think the war 
is going to go far in helping the South 
realize its old dream of industrialization. 
Chambers of Commerce and civic leaders 
are losing no time laying the groundwork 
for what they hope will be a postwar boom. 
They are already circularizing key in- 
dustrialists, emphasizing the advantages of 
cheap power, lower wages, temperate 
climate, etc. Nor are they losing sight 
of present opportunities. They are equally 
active in Washington, seeking a_ bigger 
share of war contracts and ways of making 
their wartime gains (such as new plants, 
etc.) permanent. Southwestern groups, too, 
are either starting or planning similar 


- campaigns for the same purposes. 


Reduced-Rate ‘Penalty’ 


Several large utilities that went along 
with the government and in 1936 cut their 
rates now point out that they are, in ef- 
fect, being penalized for their action. Cur- 
rent excess-profits taxes are computed on 
the 1936-39 earnings base, and the-com- 
panies that lowered their rates in 1936 
earned less money in that base period than 
others which retained their old charges. 
But, in most cases, the reduced-rate pol- 
icies gradually brought in more customers 
and increased power sales. and now these 
companies are earning a higher percentage 
of profit on the established base. Their 
current strategy is to get together with ap- 
peals to the Treasury for relief on grounds 
of abnormal conditions. 


Conductive Rubber 


Expect to hear much more about a pig- 
ment-impregnated synthetic rubber that 
will conduct electricity. Unlike natural 
rubber, this synthetic, when infused with 
certain pigments (principally carbon), is 


proving an excellent conductor. This new 
process was pioneered by the U.S. Rubber 
Co., but production details have already 
been distributed to other manufacturers 
under the industry’s patent pool. At pres- 
ent, it’s being used to prevent ice forma- 
tion on airplane propeller blades, but soon 
it will also be employed as a “non-icer” on 
wings. Industry engineers insist its post- 
war potential is as vast as the field now 
held by rubber as an insulator. 


Business Footnotes 


The National Research Council has en- 
gaged a group of physicians to work out 
the nutrition needs of people requiring 
special diets; the idea is to prepare a 
formula by which the OPA could issue 
supplementary rations . . . Cargo-plane 
builders now claim that 500-pound air- 
express shipments can be handled at only 
a cent or two more than present railway- 
express rates . . . Sperry Gyroscope Co. is 
meeting the vacation problem by giving 
employes three four-day week ends—over 
Memorial Day, Fourth of July, and Labor 
Day. 





Mevie Lines 


M-c-m is converting Liberty Mutu- 
al’s advertising campaign against “The 
Seventh Column” : (carelessness) into a 
short . . . Harold Lloyd, now producing 
“Mr. Winkle Goes to War,” is being urged 
to take the starring role; if he gives in, as 
he’s expected to, it will be his first appear- 
ance in a picture since 1938 . . . Hollywood 
has found a new heroine—the service wife. 
Forthcoming pictures detailing the trials 
and sacrifices of Army and Navy wives in- 
clude “The Young and the Brave,” “Paris, 
Tennessee,” “Army Wife,” and “Sons and 
Soldiers.” 


Miscellany 


A close friend of both men insists that 
Fred Allen will spend at least part of his 
vacation from radio doing gags for Jack 
Benny, who has lost his writers to the 
draft . . . Of a group of British Eighth 
Army veterans arriving in New York re- 
cently, all had high on their sight-seeing 
lists the film “Desert Victory,” the record 
of their Libyan campaign . . . P. J. Philip, 
N. Y. Times man ‘in Ottawa, is under 
Canadian newspaper fire for his alleged 
pro-Pétain views. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Monaco, the little principality on the 
French Riviera, most noted for the Monte 
Carlo casino, is now an occupied country. 
The Italians marched in when they took 
over the Nice section of France on Nov. 
11, 1942. However, Prince Louis II, who 
holds the legislative power with a council, 
hasn’t been deposed, nor has the country 
been annexed. Politically it is somewhat 
in the same position as Denmark, but eco- 
nomically its condition is comparable to 
France’s. 
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teers a sign hanging at Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 

It’s a sign that was put up the day 
Hotel Pennsylvania opened its doors..: 
It’s a sign that will stay up there as 
long as Hotel Pennsylvania is in 
existence. 


That sign reads, “The guest is 
tlways right.” And that applies in 
wartime as well as peacetime. 


No matter what difficulties the 

war may bring us, our first con- 

sideration is for the comfort and 

well-being of you — our guest. 
You may be a serviceman, or a civilian 
on a war mission, or an essential 
wartime traveler. 


_ But no matter what job you are do- 
ing, that sign is your guarantee that 
we shall give you the best possible 
service we know how to give. 


* 























The guest 
is always right 





























In this spirit, may we ask your co- 
operation in helping us solve two 
wartime problems to the best interests 
of you and us? 


I 


In the matter of reservations. 
Reserve your Hotel Pennsylvania 

"rooms as far in advance as pos- 
sible. Cancel any unwanted rooms 
promptly. Let us know as far 
ahead as you can, when you in- 
tend to check out. 


In the matter of service. If ser- 
vice occasionally seems a trifle slow, 
"please bear with us. Many of our 


regular staff have gone into the 
armed services and our new people 
may not be fully familiar with our 
routine, 


We’re sure you'll co-operate with us 
cheerfully. And you can be sure we'll 


do our level best to prove to you that 


at Hotel Pennsylvania, ‘“The guest is 
always right.” 





YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U. S$. WAR BONDS 
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The line-up for the 1944 Presidential campaign is still far from 
certain because of the war, but it is beginning to shape up like 
this to Washington political experts: 
Roosevett will run for a fourth term. In the absence of 
any word to the contrary, both Democrats and Republicans 
are making their plans accordingly. 
Watuace has the inside track for renomination as Vice 
President, simply because he has the job. However, if 
Roosevelt doesn’t choose to take the Iowan along again, 
James F. Byrnes, Sam Rayburn, and Chester. Davis are 
possibilities. 
WILLKIE is currently the leading contender for the Repub- 
lican nomination. 
Bricker has been slipping, in the view of GOP observers in 
Congress, chiefly because of his vagueness on issues. 
The MacArtuur boom doesn’t impress Republican leaders 
here. It is considered pretty much a Hearst promotion. 
Dewey insists he isn’t a candidate, but he will be in the key 
spot should a deadlock develop between Willkie and Brick- 
er. Until then he is out of potshot range as a non-candidate. 
Moreover, he’ll come into the convention in control of the 
largest single bloc of convention votes—New York’s. 


The Army will soon begin to taper off its training program. 
Some induction stations are to be shut down; some training cen- 
ters will be curtailed. Economies in “overhead” personnel are al- 
ready being made by shifts to combat units of officers and men 
who formerly supervised training. The tapering off process will 
become more and more evident from now to the end of the year. 


That doesn’t mean that the Army will not be built up to its 
announced strength. The goal is still 8,200,000 officers and men 
by the end of the year and it will be reached, barring sweeping 
victories at the fronts. But it does mean that the Army is begin- 
ning to turn off its demands for men. 


Mobilization has proceeded faster than originally planned. Re- 
serves coming to active duty and voluntary enlistments brought 
Army strength up in the early months of the year more rapidly 
than was anticipated. Meanwhile, the demand has decreased 
somewhat, owing to lower attrition and battle casualties than 
expected and because the Waacs have turned out to be such good 
soldiers that they are now counted as part of the goal, not as ad- 
ditional troops. 


Result: Inductions per month for the last half of this year will 
average only a little more than half the number taken in during 
the peak mobilization months. Movement of men into combat 
units, however, will continue at a high rate as economies permit 
“overhead” personnel to be released. 


Family men will benefit from these circumstances. It now ap- 
pears that fewer fathers will be needed to fill out the ranks than 
earlier figures indicated. One out of every three physically fit 
fathers under 38 will come closer to the needs than the usual 
figure of two out of three—and even fewer may be needed. 


Neat year? Army plans for size beyond Dec. $1 this year are 
not known. They'll probably depend upon what happens on the 
war fronts this summer. But if Russia holds, and if Allied suc- 
cesses continue, it seems unlikely that the Army will expand 





much farther next year. Some drafting must continue, however, 
for replacements and for the continued growth of the Navy. 


Getting a commission in the Army or Navy grows tougher by 
the day. Direct commissions, except for scarce technical special- 
ists, are rapidly becoming things of the past. 


The Army still has no regulation against taking men under 38 
for direct commissions, but in practice only the older men are 
taken—and very few of them. The Navy is a bit more liberal at 
the moment, but the clamps can be expected there soon. 


In the ranks, men who would have been considered suitable 
officer material a year ago now are being passed over for appoint- 
ment to Officer Candidate Schools. Examinations are stiffer. 


Men who are inducted this summer, including heads of fam- 
ilies who hope to ease the financial strain on their dependents by 
qualifying for commissions, will find they are up against tough 
competition. But the best of them will be able to make the grade. 
Prospective draftees with such ambitions might find it helpful to 
brush up on mathematics. 


The huge stocks of merchandise with which U.S. stores went 
into the war now have been reduced to about prewar levels in 
most items. If the present rate of sales continues, and production 
is not increased, depletion will soon be felt in many lines. 


First symptoms of the coming shortages will be lack of variety 
and narrower. choices in size. Simplified forms of merchandise will 
become more and more prevalent. 


Production of civilian products is now about 30% below the 
levels of a year ago. There is little chance that this will be in- 
creased, although the output of some items, so critically short 
that they threaten the home-front war efiort, may be increased. 


The Office of Civilian Requirements is now studying plans 
to assure areas important to the war effort enough of the scarce 
articles to keep them at least functioning. This may be done 
through some kind of an allotment system. 


Chief worry now is over household articles. Lack of ice boxes, 
for instance, could increase absenteeism among women workers 
because of the necessity for frequent shopping trips. 


A cimiant makers are going to have a harder time hanging 
onto profits on 1943 business than they had in previous years. 
Government renegotiators are promising to get tougher, <espite 
contentions of manufacturers that excess-profits taxes fulfill the 
same end as renegotiation. 


Here’s the government reasoning: After two years, war-ma- 
terials eal cturers should have a pretty good idea of their 
costs and what the government considers a fair profit. They 
should have whittled their profits down accordingly i in this year's 
contracts. This new era of toughness won’t get started until next 
January, when the 1942 examinations are out of the ‘way. 


Renegotiation formula? There won’t be any. Everyone con- 
nected with the Price Adjustment Boards has tried his hand at 
working out a fair profit yardstick which would apply to all com- 
panies, but no one has succeeded in finding it. They’ve decided 
that the subject defies formula, that each case must be reneg -goti- 
ated on its individual merits. 


New restrictions on the use of lumber are probable. The supply 
is not loosening up as was expected with the decline in use of 


lumber for military and other construction. Many mills have shut 


down because of manpower and price difficulties. 
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In the old days, a brass-caster stirring his cru- 
cible would often get a whiff of “Philosopher’s 
Wool” from the boiling zinc... like steam from 
the fabled Philosopher’s Stone ... that would give 
him the “spelter’s shakes”. Yet it never occurred 
to him that the casting might suffer because of his 
passing staggers. For he did most of his work by 
smell or touch or some other rule of thumb. Then, 
brass was sold “as is”, and no questions asked. 

But there’s no trace of fog remaining in brass- 
making practice today. At Bristol, any question 
asked by any brass-fabricator can be answered 
promptly and specifically ... and the answer will 
hold good throughout any number of sheet, rod 
or wire shipments that are completed to the speci- 
fications agreed upon. Automatic production con- 


trol, repeated laboratory checks, and searching 

hysical tests tee that the customer gets 
his brass from Bristol exactly right for the job it 
has to do. 

That’s the way war-production plants all over 
io weed om Bristol Brass today .. . in 
the ever. quantities needed to seize the 
offensive on all United Nations fighting fronts. 
And when the war is won, Bristol will have a lot 
of new knowledge to put to work for the products 


of peace. 


BRISTOL BRASS 


* Buy War Bonds to Buy Brass for Bullets * 


THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION, MAKERS OF BRASS SINCE 1850, AT BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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- Tide Turns Against the U-Boat, 
but It’s Stull a Grave Menace 


Allied Sea and Air Units 
Are Breaking Up the Wolf Packs 
and Forcing Subs to Surface 


Five months ago the lead story on this 
page of Newsweek dealt with what was 
then the greatest menace to the cause of 
the United Nations—the attacks on mer- 
chant shipping by Axis~ U-boats. That 
story was underlined by grim figures and 

im prospects. No one held out much 

for a quick suppression of the sub- 
marine menace. 

By last week the picture had been dra- 
matically reversed. The tide had turned 
against the U-boats far more rapidly than 
any expectations seemed to justify in Feb- 
tuary. The change may not be permanent, 
but with each month of improvement the 


amount of shipping available to the Allies . 


increases—and every such increase is 
capable of directly affecting the length of 
the war. Here is a brief summary of the 
situation as of June 1943. 

What has happened is best illustrat- 
ed by comparing sinkings during March 
with sinkings during May. March was 
one of the worst months of the war. 
May was one of the best. The Navy 
will not release exact figures, but as a 
guide to the improvement it might be 
said that April losses were 50 per cent 
below those of March, while May losses 
were 20 per cent below those of April. 
An educated guess would be that the 
Allies lost between 400,000 and 500,000 
deadweight tons in May. The German 
communiqué claimed the destruction of 
less than 700,000 tons during the 
month of May—about the normal rate 
of Nazi exaggeration if 400,000 to 
500,000- tons is the correct figure. 
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American ship building alone is now 
running at the rate of 20,000,000 tons 
a year. 

At the same time sinkings of U-boats 
by the augmented Allied forces reached 
the highest point of the war in May. 
It is quite possible that as many as 
twenty of the undersea craft were 
sent to the bottom during last month. 
‘This may be higher than the number 
turned out by Axis yards. The de- 
struction caused by bombing and 
other factors has cut submarine pro- 
duction from a peak of perhaps 30 a 
month to a figure that may be as low 
as half this number. 

On the whole, Allied experts did not 
expect the sea war to take so favorable 
a turn until later in the year, some- 
time in the fall. That puts the United 
Nations four to five months ahead of 
the game. 


These are all the favorable aspects of the 
picture. They should not, however, give 
rise to reckless optimism and Secretary 
of the Navy Knox warned last week that 
the sea war was far from won. Submarine 
losses often run in cycles; sometimes a few 
bad months will be followed by a few 


~ good months. There is still no guarantee 


that the U-boats will not come back with 
a powerful and effective campaign later 
this year. 

But the best thing about the present sit- 








Official U. 8. Army Air Force from International 


This dramatic picture shows German transports (ringed), low over the Mediterranean, being destroyed—note gun- 
fire—by American fighters and bombers (top and far left) who bagged 25 out of 35 Azis planes 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Mr. Lardner, who covered the early 
stages of the Southwest Pacific cam- 
paign for Newsweek last year, has 
just returned home from four months of 
observing the war in North Africa. He 
will continue to write about what he 
has seen, heard, and thought in the war 
so far and in a short time will proceed 
to the scene of further battle operations. 


In the sense of infantry fighting, 
of hand-to-hand battle with the enemy 
by land, we are not into this war much 
above our ankles as yet. You can judge 
of this by the fact that three infantry 
divisions and one armored division 
carried the load for the American Army 
throughout the campaign in Tunisia. 

But those divisions are now so good 
that they have won testimonials from 
the grudging enemy as well as from the 
Allies who fought alongside us. For what 
it is worth, and there was certainly no 
tendency to fawn or flatter among the 
German prisoners I saw in Nortl.ern 
Tunisia, the American First Infantry 
Division, led in battle by a slim, shy, 
hard-bitten, brown-and-gray Army ca- 
reerist named Maj. Gen. Terry Allen, 
can count among its souvenirs the un- 
solicited statement of those prisoners 
that they have met no better troops 
since the war began. Many Germans in 
North Africa were veterans of the 
Russian front, and the Tenth German 
Panzer Division, which became a sort 
of perpetual paid-up sparring partner 
for Allen’s outfit, had rolled and shot 
its way with great élan all over Western 
Europe from Poland to Toulon. 

The Ninth Infantry, which took 
Bizerte with the French, and the 34th, 
which captured the ugly, forbidding 
spine of rock called Hill 609, the key 
to German defeat in the north of 
Tunisia, were as good at the finish of 
the fighting as the first. In short, though 
only a tiny fraction of America’s land 
army has tasted fire, in the Pacific and 

. African operations combined, our troops 
do learn and improve rapidly in battle 
and achieve a high quality in a short 
time. 


Perhaps there are still people in 
this country who think, as I’ve heard 
it said from time to time, that the 
American soldier is some sort of self- 
starting superman who can lick ten of 
any other denomination by special ar- 
rangement with the divinity of war. I 





The Fruit of the Djebels 


by JOHN LARDNER 


don’t want to lend any nourishment to 
that whimsy. It’s simply true that 
American soldiers who fought in North 
Africa became very good and were 
judged to be so by experts, hostile and 
otherwise, and the adjective can be ap- 
plied to them without exaggeration or 
fulsomeness. 

There were some officers and men too 
who thought it might have been advis- 


able to spread out the African chance | 


for experience a little more widely and 
thinly through the Army, to put more 
troops into the front lines, since a week 
of hard fighting is worth a year of train- 
ing. This would have had the further 
advantage of easing the load on the 
divisions which did fight. However, it 
is a technical and tactical and strategic 
question which your correspondent, like 
99.9 per cent of the rest of humankind, 
is incompetent to pass on, and I men- 


tion it merely to show the value that is - 


attached to battle experience. 


It was evil country where our 
troops got their fighting education in 
Africa. In fact, all American soldiers 
in this war to date have drawn bad 
cards as far as terrain goes. Since the 
Germans were the first to get themselves 
established on the Tunisian battle- 
ground, they took the best seats, which 
were always on top of the highest 
djebels. The shoe-leather problem alone, 


for Americans who found themselves . 


constantly climbing up razor-sharp 
knolls, was formidable. A good healthy 
djebel will make confetti out of the 
stoutest pair of G.I. shoes in a few 
weeks’ time. 

Furthermore, the Axis in the begin- 
ning of the campaign and well into 
April had the air bases—the good ones, 
the smooth ones, the ones close up—so 
that in the matter of air support for 
ground troops it often seemed to our 
soldiers that all the war factories in 
the world, including our own, were 
making nothing but Messerschmitts, 
Focke-Wulfs, Stukas, and JU-88s. 

In no way was it an easy campaign 
for the men in the ranks who fought it. 
And at the end it was clear that our 
soldiers can do this business all right 
when they have to—those from New 
England as well as the Southerners, 
those from New York City and New 
Jersey as well as the Middle Westerners. 
The Brooklyns? The Brooklyns were 
very good indeed. 
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uation is that it seems to be based on the 
rapidly increasing effectiveness of Allied 
countermeasures. Admiral Luetzow, a Ger- 
man naval commentator, recently admitted 
as much in a broadcast: “The enemy has 
strengthened and is still considerably 
strengthening anti-U-boat defenses.” For 
the methods that brought this tribute from 
Luetzow, the Allies depended on two basic 
weapons—ships and planes. 


Ships: The ships with which the Al- 
lies combated the U-boats up until this 
spring were not designed for such warfare. 
Now vast fleets of vessels especially con- 
structed for meeting the challenge of the 
submarine are just coming into action. 
Most of these are American in manufac- 
ture. 

The naval craft that guard the mer- 
chantmen range from escort aircraft car- 
riers to patrol craft and include destroyers, 
destroyer escorts, corvettes, frigates, 
sloops, and cutters. The number of these 
ships now available has enabled the 
American and British Navies to form them 
into regular divisional units, each with an 
experienced commander, in contrast to the 
old practice, where ships were picked up 
for convoy work wherever they were 
found. The new system allows much 
greater tactical perfection to be reached. 
The escort vessels can be transformed into 
“killer packs” for use against the German 
U-boat wolf packs—the latest develop- 
ment in the tactics used by the escort 
craft. 

The escort ships also have the advan- 
tage of hulls, engines, fuel storage tanks, 
and guns all provided especially for use 
against submarines. Technical devices 
have improved to a great degree. The 
Asdic underwater sound-detection unit is 
a far finer instrument than it was at the 
beginning of the war. Depth charges have 
been improved so that they are effective 
at the much greater depths at which 
German subs operate. 

The escort . aircraft carrier has been 
especially valuable and is the primary 
factor in prowding air cover in the mid- 
ocean gap which is still beyond effective 
range of land-based planes. Planes of all 
kinds and the surface vessels are also 
quickly learning the essential problems 
of cooperation. 


Planes: The greatest development 
both in numbers and technique has come 
in the use of planes for anti-submarine 
work. For example, the British Coastal 
Command has a greater force of planes 
than the entire RAF possessed in 1939. 
The area now covered by the Coastal 
Command extends over 6,000,000 miles 
of sea and reaches from the Arctic to the 
Equator and from Norway to mid-Atlan- 
tic. 

The anti-submarine air forces are rap- 
idly switching from defensive to offensive 
tactics. By the end of. 1942 the Coastal 
Command was flying twice as many of- 
fensive as defensive missions. Because of . 
this the waters around the British Isles 
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for 300 miles are almost entirely free of 
U-boats. 

A good example of the new offensive 
tactics are the attacks made on U-boats 
in the Bay of Biscay, through which the 
majority of submarines pass on their way 
to the hunting grounds. One out of every 
three U-boats passing through the Bay of 
Biscay is attacked by planes. One purpose 
of RAF mining operations in the Baltic 
is to handicap the training of sub crews. 

Likewise in other areas, the subs are 
constantly harassed from the air. When a 
U-boat is sighted but not sunk, its most 
probable course is then charted and a 
whole succession of planes, constantly re- 
lieving one another, are sent after the 
undersea craft. Inasmuch as the sub’s 
endurance time under water is also known, 
the position at which it will probably 
emerge can be charted. 

When it comes up, it is attacked by 
both bombs and aerial depth charges. 
Lately these depth charges have been 
made so powerful as to reduce materially 
the sub’s chances of escaping by a crash 
dive. As a result, the subs have been 
coming up and fighting the planes with 
their deck guns. 

As a result of air-naval cooperation in 
fighting the sub, the Allies have discovered 
the faults in the Axis wolf-pack system. 

has recently consisted not of actual 
packs of subs but of a line of U-boats each 
about 25 miles apart, lying athwart the 
shipping lanes. When a convoy is sighted, 
one boat gives the signal and the rest 
close in for the kill. What often happens 
now, however, is that the wolf pack is 
sighted by a patrolling plane. Then in- 
Stead of closing in on a convoy the subs 

- stra git into a killer pack of escort 

ssels. 
























U.S. Army Signal Corps radiophoto from Associated Press 
Eisenhower and Marshall met in Africa on the eve of action 





Pantelleria Pounding 


Island Gets Brunt of Assault 
as Planes and Navy Hit Italy 


Final touches were put to plans for the 
next Allied move against the Axis at 
another important conference of Allied 
leaders last week. The place was Allied 
headquarters in North Africa. The con- 
ferees were headed by none other than 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill, who 
stopped off on his way back to London 
from Washington and also found time to 
lunch with Generals Henri Honoré Giraud 
and Charles de Gaulle. In addition the 
war talk was attended by Gen. George C. 
Marshall, American Army Chief of Staff; 
Gen. Sir Alan Brooke, British Chief of 
Staff; Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, and 
other military chiefs. 

The Allied air forces continued to pave 
the way for the coming move. The chief 
target was Pantelleria, the rugged little 
8- by 4-mile fortified island lying about 
halfway between Sicily and the northeast- 
ern tip of Tunisia. The British Navy also 
joined in the assault with a series of bom- 
bardments of the island that began on the 
night of May 30 and were renewed on 
subsequent days. 

In another foray which demonstrated its 
dominance in these Italian waters where 
the Fascist fleet apparently dared not show 
itself, the Allied ships caught an enemy 
convoy off Cape Spartivento, the southern- 
most point of the Italian toe. They de- 
stroyed two freighters and a torpedo boat 
while driving an enemy destroyer ashore 
in flames—all without loss to themselves. 

But the main attack against Pantelleria 
was by air. Hour after hour in daylight, 
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Allied planes that included Flying For- 
tresses, Marauder and Mitchell medium 
bombers, and Lightnings and Warhawks 
used either as fighters or fighter-bombers 
pounded at the island’s harbor, shipping, 
barracks, and other defenses, including 
coastal guns ranging up to 11- and 15-inch 
caliber. By night British Wellingtons took 
over the job. 

During these attacks, the Allied planes 
encountered virtually no air opposition, a 
sign not only that the island’s small air- 
field had been knocked out but also of the 
Axis’s desperate shortage of planes. One 
reason for this was that most of the Ger- 
man planes had been sent to Western 
Europe. Another was the success of the 
Allied air onslaught, which resulted in the 
destruction of 458 enemy planes in the 
air and on the ground between May 18 and 
June 3, against only 51 Allied planes miss- 
ing. 

In addition to attacks on Pantelleria 
and in lighter tempo on Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, the Allied air forces gradually ex- 
tended the range and power of their as- 
saults on Italian mainland bases. One tar- 
get heavily hit by Flying Fortresses and 
Liberators was the airfield at Foggia, about 
80 miles northeast of Naples and near the 


Adriatic. In the last war it was noted as- 


a training center for American Army pilots. 
Another target was the Grottaglie air- 
drome near the Taranto naval base. On 
June 4 Liberators based in the Middle 
East peppered this field with 125 tons of 
bombs. : 
But the most spectacular raid of the 
week was a long-range daylight attack 
on June 5 against the Italian naval base 
at Spezia, southeast of Genoa, by the 
biggest fleet of Flying Fortresses ever dis- 
patched from North Africa. In a 1,400- 
mile round trip, more than 100 of the big 
craft battered the base containing several 
35,000-ton Littorio class battleships. Be- 
sides the Littorio and Vittorio Veneto, 
both damaged by British aircraft earlier 
in the war, the Littorio class includes the 
Roma and Impero, laid down in 1938 and 
probably now in service. And while Rome 
admitted only “limited damage” in the 
raid, reports reaching Switzerland said 
both the Roma and Littorio were hit. 


The Empire’s Losses 


The British last week issued their first 
accounting of the cost of the war to the 
Empire in casualties. Covering the three 
years from Sept. 3, 1939, to Sept. 3, 1942, 
it showed a total of 514,993, including 
92,089 killed, 226,719 missing, 88,294 
wounded, and 107,891 prisoners. By con- 
trast the Empire’s casualties for the more 
than four years’ fighting of the last war 
amounted to 3,190,235 — 908,371 killed, 
2,090,212 wounded, and 191,652 prisoners 
and missing. 

The figures showed that the United 

»Kingdom itself had borne a proportionate 
share of the war burden. Thus of the total 
casualties, it accounted for 275,844, or 
53.6 per cent, including 73,477, or 79.8 
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Newsweek—Fore 


Yangtze land: The Chinese broke Jap attempts to drive on Chungking and extend their occupied area (dotted line) 


per cent of the killed; 75,403, or 33.3 per 
cent, of the missing; 50,163, or 56.8 per 
cent, of the wounded; and 76,801, or 71.2 
per cent, of the prisoners. 

Of the four dominions, Australia had 
the heaviest toll with 53,959 casualties, 
including 6,192 killed and 24,193 missing, 
followed by South Africa with 22,615 
(1,489 dead and 13,350 missing); New 
Zealand with 19,345 (3,219 killed and 
2,860 missing); and Canada with 10,422 
(3,142 killed and 2,058 missing). India 
had ‘total casualties of 101,979, including 
3,286 killed and 86,289 missing, mostly in 
the Malayan campaign. 


Listed by Lloyds 


The Allied victory in Tunisia began to 
pay off in dollars and cents last week. 
For the first time since France fell and 
Italy entered the war in June 1940, Lloyds 
of London again. quoted insurance rates 
for cargoes bound through the Mediter- 
ranean. Significantly, the famous under- 
writers’ rates for such shipping were lower 
than those for voyages to the same desti- 
nations by the route around South Africa 
—an indication that under cover of the 
Allied air assault against Axis bases it has 
been possible to reopen the Mediterranean 
route already. Previously it had been 
assumed that Mediterranean routes would 
not be opened until islands such as Sicily 
were reduced. 


Chinese Victory 


Troops Rout Japs Along Yangtze 
as U.S. Planes Bolster Morale 


Shanghai . . . Nanking . . . Hankow .. . 
Ichang . . . One by one China had seen its 
great Yangtze River ports fall to the 
enemy, and had been able to do little more 
than to hope that someday, somehow, the 
tide would turn. A fortnight ago it feared 
the worst. In what had earmarks of a de- 
termined drive on Chungking, last stop 
on the Yangtze, the Japs were on the 
march again. 

But last week the tide suddenly and un- 
expectedly turned. As though flexing long- 
idle muscles, the Chinese Army parried 
the new Jap blows in the Yangtze Valley. 
Then, when the army of Chiang Kai-shek 
found it had halted the advance, it grew 
bolder. It struck back with such vigor that 
it ousted the enemy from his newly won 
ground and then pressed on to what 
Chungking hailed as the “biggest victory” 
of the six-year war. 

Most of the action centered in the 
general vicinity of Ichang on the Yangtze, 
300 air miles downriver from Chung- 
king and a vital Jap advance bastion 
since it can be easily supplied by river 
from Hankow and Shanghai. The Japs had 
turned southward from Ichang to capture 
Changyang and Yuyangkwan, represent- 


ing a 40-mile penetration into Chinese ter- 
ritory. 

This was where the Chinese tested their 
strength. After retaking these two towns, 
they plunged on, by-passed Ichang, and 
captured Chihkiang, 30 miles downriver 
from the big Jap base. North of the 
Yangtze, meanwhile, the Chinese pushed 
eastward and began battering Sinyang in 
Honan Province, some 120 miles north of 
Hankow. 

The Chinese next laid siege to Ichang 
itself. 

The only sour note in Chungking’s vic- 
tory chorus was that the Japs still were 
reported in force around Tungting Lake, 
125 miles southeast of Ichang, on the east- 
ern edge of the vast Hunan rice bowl. 
Free China’s most important granary. 
Both China and Japan were silent on de- 
velopments in that area, which the Japs 
already have invaded four times, ostensibly 
to attempt capture of Changsha but in 
reality to seize what they needed of the 
rice crop and fire much more of it. Soon 
it will be harvest time again in the Hunan 
rice bow]. 


Tactics: Small though it was, air sup- 
port played the starring role in the Chinese 
drive. Bombers of the Fourteenth United 
States Army Air Force joined Chinese air- 
men in constantly pounding Ichang and 
other points while fighters supported the 
ground operations. Actually the fotal ton- 
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nage of bombs dropped was small, but the 
Liberators, Hudsons, and Mitchells thun- 
dering overhead bolstered Chinese morale 
as few things ever have. Curtiss Warhawks 
working from scattered advance bases un- 
der direct command of Col. Clinton D. Vin- 
cent of Natchez, Miss., bombed and strafed 
everything on the ground and in general 
confused the Japs with their aerial guer- 
rilla tactics. 

In ten attacks on the Ichang area in 
two days, American and Chinese pilots 
destroyed 28 Jap aircraft at a loss of only 
two of their own, shot up ten troop trucks, 
and sank five riverboats. Chinese bombers 
were reported killing 1,500 Jap troops and 
sinking dozens of steam launches and junks 
laden with troops fleeing from Ichang to 
Itu, 20 miles away. The planes, which met 
little Jap air resistance but plenty of anti- 
aircraft fire, more than offset the advan- 
tage the Japs always have had over 
the Chinese by their use of artillery. 
Rough terrain also puts the combatants 
on a more equal basis because the Japs 
could not make effective use of their heavy 
weapons. 

Two rice bowls, a river, and the rug- 
ged mountains of Central China are the 
principal features of the land where the 
battle raged. 

One of the rice bowls, that in Hupeh 
Province north of the Yangtze, already is 
in Jap hands, but the Chinese so far have 
managed to cling to most of the other— 
that in Hunan, below the river. 

Separating the two lowland areas is a 
ridge of some 1,500 feet elevation through 
which the Yangtze flows, and surrounding 
the rice bowls are rolling hills where war- 
fare must be carried out in almost primi- 
tive fashion. The entire theater of action 
covers a central area bisected by the 
Yangtze. é 

The Yangtze, which runs 3,000 serpen- 
tine miles from the Tangla Mountains of 
Tibet across the breadth of China to the 
China Sea, has meant life itself for 200,- 
000,000 Chinese. Now it is an artery of 
war and the Chinese fought last week to 
prevent the Japs from taking one vital 
stretch of it—from Fengkieh, 200 miles 
downriver from Chungking, to Ichang. 
This stretch contains the famous Yangtze 
Gorges. Once past these gorges the Japs 
would have a smooth water route all the 
way to Chungking. 


The Japanese have often conducted 
raids from their advance bases into Free 
China and after a few weeks of foraging 
have then withdrawn without any large 
tosses. The campaigns they waged against 
Changsha fell into this category. 

In last week’s action, however, there 
was every indication that the Japanese 
drive was not just another raid. Against 
this background, the Chinese victory 
loomed as one of the most important turns 
in the entire war in Asia. The chief reason 


the Chinese won that victory was that for - 


the first time in ground fighting their 
troops had air superiority over the Japs. 


The fact that the air forces in China 
gave such air support also pointed to an 
extremely important development—that 
the air command felt sufficiently sure of 
getting replacements to throw its strength 
into the battle. This was a reflection of 
decisions taken at the Churchill-Roosevelt 


- Washington conferences. At the meetings, 


General Chennault, American Air Chief in 
China, made a very strong impression with 
his plea that if he had enough planes he 
could disrupt Japan’s communications by 
air attack. This, Chennault claimed, was 
especially true in China because so many 
of the Jap supply routes run along the 
rivers, bottlenecking in some spots, and in 
any case with strings of barges presenting 
an excellent target—as they did at Ichang 
where the Yangtze was the main Jap sup- 
ply line. 


Tiger ‘Tanks 


Mechanized Nazi Giants 
Massed for Push in Russia 


Those infallible heralds of land action, 
the battle planes, last week swung into 
major activity on the Russian front. First, 
the Germans sent some 500 machines to 
raid the Soviet base of Kursk, the most 
vital spot in a vital salient in the very 
center of the sprawling front line. The 
Reds claimed to have shot down 162 of 
the Nazi machines. Then the Russian Air 
Force went into action with a reprisal 
attack on Orel, the German base supply- 
ing the front opposite the Kursk salient. 
The Soviets used 520 planes, the largest 
number employed by them so far this 
year. It showed that the Red Air Force 
instead of tying its planes down to in- 
dividual units. was now able to concen- 
trate them in a vital sector, a_prac- 
tice of the Germans since the start of 
the war. 
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The Nazis think the Tiger tank has a real bite 
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The exchange of blows served to dem- 
onstrate that the Russians may go into 
this year’s battles with an advantage they 
have never had before—air equality with 
the Luftwaffe. To a great extent this is 
owing to the slow deterioration of the 
German Air Force. But it is also based 
on the continuing Russian large-scale pro- 
duction and the, delivery of large num- 
bers of American planes. The American 
craft have been largely fighters, such as 
the Airacobra, and medium bombers 
which fit into the Russian system of using 
the air force almost exclusively for ground 
support. 

The air battles also indicated what, 
from all signs, will be the location of the 
great German drive of this summer—the 
central front. A New York Times dispatch 
from C. L. Sulzberger, the paper’s Mos- 
cow correspondent, placed the total num- 
ber of Axis divisions on the Russian front 
at 218 with 87 of these—including much 
of the German armored force—concen- 
trated on the central front under Field 
Marshal Gunther von Kluge. This analy- 
sis jibed with information in London and 
Washington and presumably the Nazi ob- 
jective will be Moscow. German stories 
that they might not attack at all this year 
were obviously planted and such versions 
were not told to the troops themselves. 


Tiger: The Germans apparently have 
only one tactical surprise up their sleeves. 
That is the Mark VI tank, the so-called 
Tiger tank, and it is not much of a sur- 
prise. The Allies met the Mark VI in 
Tunisia, where it was tried out by the 
Germans but in comparatively small num- 
bers. Since then the Nazis are said to 
have redesigned the machine and put more 
armor on the sides, where it proved to be 
most vulnerable to antitank fire. Some of 
the German armored units on the central 
front seem to have been reequipped with 
the Mark VI, and Nazi prisoners cap- 
tured by the Russians all talk in awed 
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tones of the Tiger and what it will accom- 
plish. 

The Americans and British discounted 
the Tiger in Tunisia, claiming it was vul- 
nerable to antitank fire and too heavy 
to maneuver easily. The Russians seem to 
think it was designed for the desert and 
therefore will not work out as well in the 
Soviet where there is a fair amount of 
natural cover. 

To a considerable extent, however, the 
criticisms look like professional disparage- 
ment. Whatever the Allies may say, the 
fact remains that in the Tiger the Ger- 
mans have the heaviest regular tank in 
use, mounting the biggest rifle (other ma- 
chines carry heavier guns but they are 
low velocity howitzers). The Mark VI 
weighs up to 60 tons and mounts the 88- 
millimeter dual-purpose gun, one of the 
finest guns of this war. With its 88, the 
Tiger can be used either as a tank or as 
self-propelled artillery (one serious Ger- 
man shortage is in artillery) . 

The Mark VI also has exceptionally 
wide treads and a high clearance—quali- 
ties that the Russians have stressed in 
their own machines. It has tremendous 
armor in front, and, if the side protection 
has been strengthened, should rank as the 
most heavily armored machine on either 
side. The Allied claim that the Tiger was 
vulnerable to antitank fire was meaning- 
less. So is any tank if the antitank gun 
is sufficiently powerful. And one of the 
prime objectives of modern tank tactics is 
to avoid placing the machines in a position 
where they will be caught by powerful 
antitank guns. 


Arnim’s ‘Estate’ 

Behind the wrought-iron gates of one of 
England’s beautiful country estates, a 
stump-legged dachshund barks a question 
from the lodgekeeper’s door. The gates are 
unlocked and, except for a small printed 
notice affixed to them, the estate with its 
great mansion house appears to be just 
like any of its neighbors. Even the plac- 
ard reading “War Office Property. Tres- 
passers Will Be Taken Into Custody” 
doesn’t at once give away the secret. 

But a mile up the winding drive the 
passerby’s roving eye is arrested by a 
menacing steel ring of barbed wire pa- 
trolled by sentries against an unpleasant 
background of brick huts with small grilled 
windows set high in their thick walls. 

This is where Col. Gen. Jurgen von 
Arnim, vanquished commander of the 
Axis forces in Tunisia, is held in captivity, 
along with other captured officers and 
men. While the lowly prisoners spend their 
days weeding the flower gardens, Arnim, 
together with Gen. Ritter von Thoma, 
one of the first to arrive at the estate 
when the British Eighth Army began. its 
desert advance, and other officers pass 
their time on the sun terrace musing over 
past campaigns or reading and talking. 

Arnim fares pretty well, all things con- 
sidered. He is valeted by his own batman 
and receives $16 a week out of his $8,400 
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salary, the remainder of which is credited 
to him until after the war. He has swal- 
lowed enough of his dislike of the English 
to talk in English with the head gardener 
of the estate about the flowers which his 
own men tend and about the fruits and 
crops cared for by regular tenants. 


Attu Aftermath 


Army engineers are already hard at work 
building airfields on newly recaptured Attu 
in the Aleutians from which long-range 
bombers could attack the Japanese Kurile 
Islands, Secretary of the Navy Knox re- 
vealed at a press conference last week. But 
he added that “atrocious” weather would 
prevent the island from ever becoming a 
first-class base, although it would be very 
valuable strategically and highly embar- 
rassing to the Japanese on Kiska. 

Refuting enemy claims that the Navy 
had suffered heavy losses in the landing, 
Knox revealed that not a ship had been 
lost or, so far as he knew, even damaged. 
He also revealed that Japanese casualties 
amounted to 1,791 known dead while only 
11 prisoners were taken. In contrast, the 
Army lost only 342 killed while 58 were 
missing and 1,135 wounded. 

Knox said he considered the Army cas- 
ualties extremely low in view of the cun- 
ning manner in which the Japanese ar- 
ranged their defenses. Some idea of the 
enemy guile was revealed in delayed dis- 
patches to hand last week which told how 
American soldiers found Japanese _posi- 
tions all over the island to be honeycombed 
with miles of tunnels and caves. 

Thus on the west arm of Holtz Bay the 
trench system was so elaborate that it 
was possible to cross the entire valley—a 
distance. of nearly 2 miles—without once 
being exposed to the bay. Every sniper’s 
nest consisted of a tiny underground house 
frequently with four or five firing positions 
connected by tunnels. ; 
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Bombs on Europe 


May the Heaviest Month Yet, 
but Objectives Grow Tougher 


The heaviest month of concentrated 


-bombing in the history of aerial warfare 


ended last week. The returns were in. 
They showed that during May British and 
American fliers hurled a total of 15,200 
tons of bombs on Germany and German- 
held Western Europe. Of this, the RAF 
dropped some 12,500 tons. 


RAF: The full revelation of how dev- 
astating the results had been was only 
just coming to hand. One indication was a 
BBC broadcast beamed at Germany de- 
tailing by name a score of steel, electric, 
mining, and other factories that were 
either destroyed or put out of action dur- 
ing the 1,500-ton raid against Dortmund 
on May 4. Another was disclosure of re- 
connaissance and intelligence reports show- 
ing that the 7,500 tons of bombs dropped 
on four main Ruhr cities—Dortmund, 
Diisseldorf, Essen, and Wuppertal—in the 
week ended May 29 had put numerous 
steel, coal-mining, and other big industrial 
plants out of action for months. 

The month’s raiding cost the British a 
record total of 228 bombers, bringing 
their losses for the first five months of 
1943 to 829. But a spokesman declared 
that despite the losses the RAF was still 
increasing its bomber strength. And _ he 
pointed out the toll was not disproportion- 
ate although the Germans had “put their 
whole soul into this thing and .. . dou- 
bled their night fighter force in Western 
Europe.” 


Eighth: Though still operating on a 
far smaller scale than the RAF, the Amer- 


ican Eighth Air Force also had a record 


month. Staging nine major attacks against 
twenty important targets in Germany, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and France, it 
dropped a total of 2,700 tons of bombs— 
70 percent more than in its previous best 
month. It also shot down 351 enemy fight- 
ers, more than double its previous month- 
ly record of 152. But against this achieve- 
ment, which raised its fighter bag for the 
year to date to 768, the Eighth Air Force’s 
casualties soared steeply. It lost 72 bomb- 
ers, including 62 Flying Fortresses and 
Liberators carrying ten-man crews, and 
ten medium craft, against its previous 
highest monthly loss of only nineteen 
bombers. 

This toll prompted some criticism on the 
score that daylight bombing by the heavi- 
ly armed American craft was becoming 
more costly than the RAF’s night raiding. 
The criticism was misplaced. The chief 
reason for the sharp rise in American 
losses lay in the choice of far more dan- 
gerous and in some cases more distant 
targets—namely, U-boat bases at Kiel, La 
Pallice, Bordeaux, Emden, Wilhelmshaven, 
Flensburg, Lorient, and St. Nazaire, and 
fighter bases such as Courtrai and St. 
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rons. 

These are not only natural centers for 
the hottest type of German fighter re- 
sistance but have recently had their fighter 
defenses greatly strengthened im line with 
the Luftwaffe’s decision to concentrate as 
many as possible of its overburdened 
squadrons in Western Europe, to the detri- 
ment of the battered defenses of Italy. An 
example of this was seen at Kiel, when 
150 Nazi fighters took to the sky to meet 
the Fortresses. 

But there was no doubt that the Ameri- 
cans had wrought heavy damage. The big 
Boeings and Consolidateds, according to 
an RAF spokesman, had caused “great 
damage” at Kiel, put a remarkable num- 
ber of bombs “smack in the middle of the 
submarine yards: at Flensburg, breached 
the U-boat locks at Bordeaux, delivered 
one of the heaviest concentrations of 
bombs ever hurled against a single target 
at the air frame factory at Méaulte, and 
battered the North Sea bastion of Helgo- 
land.” 


Significance -——~— 


Partly because of the absence of con- 
current land action on the Continent, the 
rising power of the Allied air offensive has 
caused a good deal of misapprehension 
concerning the purposes and maximum 
objectives of the bombing drive. The com- 
monest is that the Allies expect to bring 
about the collapse of Germany through 
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bombing alone, without the necessity of 
invading the Continent. 

This is an extreme view. A more meas- 
ured opinion was supplied by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill himself when he told Con- 
gress that opinion was divided on whether 
air power by itself could cause the collapse 
of Germany and Italy but that the experi- 
ment was “well worth trying, so long as 
other measures are not excluded.” The 
“other measures” would obviously be land 
action against the German armies. 

Another exposition of the British atti- 
tude on bombing was given last week by 
an RAF commentator who declared that 
bombing alone would not defeat Germany 
and that the devastation of great indus- 
trial cities such as Dortmund, Essen, and 
Duisburg did not portend the immediate 
and dramatic collapse of the enemy. The 
prime object of the bombing offensive, he 
said, was the weakening of the “weapon- 
power” of Germany to the point where 
the enemy could not replace losses on the 
field. Thus, “if we knock out one-third of 
the German industry, it may enable us to 
go into Europe with deadly effect and not 
too serious losses.” 

The same theme was adopted by the 
authoritative London magazine Economist 
in commenting that it was easy to exag- 
gerate the effect of bombing. So far, the 
chief industrial target has been the Ruhr, 
but the magazine wrote that this region 
contains less than one-fifth of Germany’s 
total industrial capacity and only about 
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one-third of all its coal and steel output. 

The key industries of the German war 
effort, it added, lie farther in the east (see 
map) and include the new steel works 
at Salzgitter, the great center of tank 
production at Fallersleben, the chem- 
ical works at Leuna, Halle, and Leipzig, 
the synthetic-oil industry in the Sudeten- 
land, and new industrial developments in 
upper Silesia and Southern Poland, as well 
as in Rumania and Yugoslavia. 

This great industrial dispersion, which 
the Reich has been fostering ever since 
the air offensive in the west began to hurt, 
makes a total knockout of German indus- 
try virtually impossible. But there are 
other ways of attacking the system as a 
whole, and these the Economist cited: 
“The weakest link in the German system 
isn’t this or that factory or even this or 
that industrial area, for there is doubling 
and overlapping everywhere. The weakest 
points are the administrative machine and 
transport, which hold the bloated system 
together. If the RAF could be over key 
administrative cities for long hours every 
night, robbing harassed civil servants of 
their sleep, and if attacks on railways, 
bridges, canals, and dams could be ex- 
tended right across the Continent, and 
carried out with the same skill and daring 
as the sensational RAF raids on the 
Méhne and Eder dams, then bombing 
would rapidly increase the brittleness of 
the system. 

“Ideally, concentrated and dispersed 
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bombing should go together. Meanwhile, 
effects short of a smashing raid can be 
overestimated in terms of material damage 
and morale. Neither the fighting spirit nor 
the fighting power of the Germans is 
breaking yet. In some ways, the first-felt 
chance of defeat has stiffened them. There 
was more apathy when victories seemed 
to win themselves . . . The Fortress of 
Europe is very strong, stronger than many 
of Hitler’s enemies suppose. It cannot be 
breached except at tremendous cost. There 
will be no disintegration from within until 
blows from without are far more devastat- 
ing and sustained.” 


The Other Roosevelts 


The Oyster Bay Roosevelts were domi- 
nant in the war-casualty news last week. 


{ Capt. Quentin Roosevelt, wounded at 
the battle of Kasserine Pass in Tunisia, sat 
on his cot in the Army’s Halloran General 
Hospital at Staten Island, N. Y., last week 
and said he was lonely, that he wanted to 


get back into action. He told of his father, 
Brig. Gen. Theodore Roosevelt being in 
Africa; his mother running a Red Cross 
unit in England; his brother Theodore in 
the Pacific; his brother Cornelius some- 
where with the Navy; his Uncle Archie in 
the Pacific; his Uncle Kermit in Alaska 
and his cousin Kermit in Africa. 


{Two days later the War Department an- 
nounced that Maj. Kermit Roosevelt, 53- 
year-old explorer son of the late President 
Theodore Roosevelt, had died of natural 
causes in Alaska. In the last war he had 
joined up as a British Army captain before 
we entered, then transferred to our First 
Division. In this war he had again entered 
the British Army first, briefly became a 
colonel in the Finnish Army to raise vol- 
unteers for the Finnish campaign, returned 
to the British Army for the Norwegian 
episode, and then once again he was trans- 
ferred to the United States Army. Between 
wars he had been in the shipping industry 
as vice president of the United States 
Lines. 
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A torpedo from an American sub did this to a Jap destroyer 








Pre-Battle Training 


Pilots Fresh From Combat 
Instruct at ‘Finishing School’ 


Merrill Mueller, NEwSWEEK correspond- 
ent in North Africa, last week visited one 
of the most unusual air training centers 
in the world—a place in Morocco where 
American airmen fresh from squadrons in 
action put new crews just arrived from 
the United States through a rigorous pre- 
battle course. Mueller sent the following 
cable describing the schools. 


Overhead in the brilliant blue sky fight- 
ers growled in mock combat. Others raced 
down the runways of the huge flying field 
and leaped into the air to join a serious 
game—knowing how to fight and how not 
to fight the air war in the North African 
Theater of Operations. 

This is headquarters field—the sur. 
rounding country is dotted with equally 
busy satellite fields—for the Fighter Train. 
ing Command, the “finishing school” for 
boys and men who have manned and will 
man the single-seater planes that mean 
air domination in the Mediterranean. In 
case you are in any doubt as to your 
whereabouts, a huge sign over the arched 
gateway reads: “Through these portals 
a best damn fighter pilots in the 
world. 


Fighters: The man who is the driving 
spirit behind this model institution, which 
cost the American Government virtually 
nothing to organize and is improving doz- 
ens of fighter-pilots and saving the lives 
of hundreds of others is Lt. Col. C. D. 
Jones of Jackson, Miss. Colonel Jones runs 
the school with lots of dash, lots of glamor, 
lots of ham, and the kids—most of them 


are still just kids—love it. His ten com- | 


mandments for the Fighter Training Com- 
mand are studied daily from poster posi- 
tions throughout the camp. For example, 
No. $ says: “Know thy airplane; respect 
its maneuvers and customs and it shall 
not fail thee.” 

All the fighter plane instructors are 
crack experienced men from the Tunisian 


‘front. Some haven’t yet received decora- 


tions for which they were recommended. 
But the real “ace” of the school is Maj. 
Bud Deaton, Silver Star and DFC, of 
Lake Charles, La., chief pilot for the Spit- 
fires. When Deaton, with his assistant, Lt. 
Rusty Gates, Oakala, Fla., is about to 
take a squadron out on formation practice 
to shoot against fixed targets on a certain 
beach and mobile targets at sea he cites 
commandment 8: “Honor good formation 
and good shooting, for it will be thy sal- 
vation.” 

On the way to receive the new class 
just arriving—replacing the class that de- 
parted for the front in brand-new alt- 
planes the same morning—you pass 


' through the improvised camp, a marvel 


of accomplishment. Typical of a dozen of 
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WAR TIDES 





I is to be hoped that the shroud 
of secrecy now covering American sub- 
marine operations may be partially lifted 
and the public be better informed about 
a branch of our Navy which, day and 
night, fair weather or foul, is always on 
the job performing tasks no other sea or 
air forces can perform, and in places .no 
other operatives can reach. Not only is 
the submarine a secret and silent oper- 
ator, but the character of its work can be 
more diversified than that of any other 
service, and the stretch of its arm is 
longer. 

Those who base their opinions on the 
character of our own submarine opera- 
tions by Axis undersea activities in the 
North Atlantic and the Mediterranean 
can have no true concept of the strategy 
of the Pacific. In European waters—ow- 
ing to geography, the very inferior status 
of Axis surface naval craft, and the com- 
paratively short distances, which can be 
covered by air reconnaissance—submarine 
operations have settled into a fixed pat- 
tern of interrupting enemy lines of com- 
munication and sinking ships. 


The Pacific presents quite a different 
picture and calls for a diversified strategy 





Submarine Warfare in:the Atlantic and the Pacific 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


which we hear little about, the one bit 
of information given out being when a 
submarine returns to port with its bag 
of ducks. Unless one can hark back to 
the last war, when two enemy fleets stood 
eyeing each other, ready to give battle 
under favorable conditions, it is difficult 
to see the Pacific problem now in its true 
light. In the past, submarines were built 
as component parts of the fleet and for 
coast defense and were used as such. 
After the Battle of Jutland hopes of suc- 
cessful fleet action disappeared, and all 
German submarines were diverted to the 
destruction of shipping. 

In the Pacific a condition analogous to 
that which faced the Allies in the earlier 
stages of the last war still exists. Japan’s 
fleet, which played a prominent role in 
her Pacific expansion program, is still a 
force to be reckoned with. Its movements 
must be tracked, and as most of them 
can occur far beyond the range of our 
air power, reliance upon tracking these 
movements must be placed upon our sub- 
marines, the one sea arm capable of giv- 
ing constant reliable information. Troop 
movements of any size must be spotted 
and destination determined if possible. 
All soft spots in Japan’s defense program 


must be sought for, and since the Pacific 


war extends from the Aleutians to the 
Southwest Pacific, covering the Kuriles, 
Japan proper, the coast of Asia, and the 
many Pacific islands, it imposes a task 
of magnitude on our submarines hardly 
second in importance to the task of de- 
stroying Japan’s sea craft, and the inter- 
ruption of her sea lanes of communica- 
tion. 


J apan’s problem is similar to ours; 
consequently we both, in our construction 
programs and sea operations, have pro- 
ceeded along lines differing materially 
from those adopted by the Nazis. A point 
in illustration of Pacific strategy is the 
fact that before Pearl Harbor our fleet in 
the Hawaiian Islands had been placed 
under close surveillance by Japanese 
submarines. 

Hence it is a matter of pride to our 
submarine personnel, and a test of the 
efficiency of their operations that, in spite 
of the magnitude of the reconnaissance 
job they are doing, they can also bring in 
a bag, which latest reports put at 169 
definitely sunk, with added probables. 
To be noted also is the fact that these 
sinkings represent important tonnage 
hard to replace, cramping Japanese 
ability to carry out extensive long-range 
amphibious operations, even though for 
the shorter interisland work Japan still 
has innumerable smaller craft fit for the 
purpose. These operations constitute a 
sort of guerrilla warfare waged on the 
broad oceans. 





more buildings is operations headquarters, 
a long wooden structure with cement 
floors and railings dividing it into offices 
inside. Atop it, in the field-control tower, 
is the only expensive piece of equipment— 
the radio set. Otherwise, the whole instal- 
lation has been fashioned out of crates in 
which fighter planes once were packed for 
shipment, and the cement flooring came 
from the condemned load of a torpedoed 
freighter. 

Other buildings include mess halls, show- 
ers, parachute shop, library, hospital, of- 
ces, classrooms—all made from crates 
whose sides and backs also make up the 
floors and walls of the tented cities sur- 
rounding headquarters. 
_ The new arrivals gathered around Jones 
in a large classroom, and he made a quiet 
reassuring speech with a soft Southern ac- 
cent but not before one blond kid gave 
him an opening by remarking: “I suppose 
you're going to tell us to forget everything 
we ever learned in the States.” Jones 
countered immediately: “If you do, there’s 
no future in it for you.” 
. The 82-year-old lieutenant colonel who 

formerly served with bombers and 

fighters on the staff of Brig. Gen. John K. 
(Uncle Joe) Cannon—just promoted to 
major general—then became fatherly: 
Some things you all gotta know or it’s 


suicide to go up there and fight. Well, my 
boys are here to teach you those things on 
top of what you’ve already learned. You'll 
get more gunnery, tactical formations, and 
radio instruction until it bubbles out of 
your ears, but when you leave here youl 
fit into any squadron and any formation, 
and you'll more than match any enemy. 
Also you'll get new courses in intelligence 
to fit you into the entire picture in this 
theater and in your own zone of opera- 
tions, so if it’s ever necessary you'll know 
what to expect of the enemy. We’ve got 
just under two weeks to drill all this into 
you so you’re going to have to work 
and work hard.” 

Jones’s boss and director of the Air 
Training Command in North Africa is the 
dapper and graying Col. J. W. Monahan, 
one of the earliest American bomber pi- 
lots during the last war and for seven and 
a half years an instructor in Flying For- 
tresses at Kelly Field. 

He admits: “The whole idea belongs to 
Uncle Joe Cannon. It was his intention to 
have some last check point at which to ac- 
quaint pilots thoroughly with the latest 
combat conditions before they actually 
started on operations. He fought objec- 
tions of duplication by those who felt 
American training was sufficient, and or- 
dered Jones to set up a fighter school and 


Col. “Red” Smith of Nashville, Tenn., to 
set up a bombardment school. We don’t 
duplicate the American training. We mere- 
ly take pilots and air crews and train 
them in the latest enemy equipment and 
tactics, then organize them either -into re- 
placement units or whole fighting squad- 
rons and groups.” 


Bombers: Huge modern hangars serv- 


ice hundreds of bombers of four main 


types. Col. “Red” Smith prefers flight 
training operations to desk work. Conse- 
quently the school is administered by its 


executive officer, Lt. Col. L. M. Bivines of 
Little Rock. Bivines said: “We’re a re- 


placement center for either a single new 
bomber and crew or a whole new squad- 
ron or group. We draw trained crews from 
schools in America and give them the ab- 
solutely latest operational training before 
sending them out. We finish them off into 
cooperative teams at peak efficiency in for- 
mation flying, bombing, gunnery, evasive 
tactics, navigation, and tricks of approach- 
ing and leaving targets and confusing de- 


fenses. As in Jones’s school, we switch in- 


structors every few weeks, getting a new 
batch of operational pilots picked from 
*squadrons conducting the most recent at- 
‘tacks against the enemy. Thus we're al- 
ways up to the minute.” 





























Most Basic Postwar Problem 
Well Handled at Hot Springs; 


Permanent Setup Planned 


Americans needed no telling about food. 
They had plenty of food problems of their 
own. Evaporated and condensed milk had 
been rationed for the first time (see page 
38). They were being advised to eat queer 
fish like puffers and skates and squid (see 
page 42). The harried Office of Price Ad- 
ministration was still struggling with its 
complex plans for subsidized price _roll- 
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Pattern of Future Cooperation 


Set by Allied Food Conference 


by President Roosevelt. Upon the final 
success of the solutions they outlined hung 
the hopes of a valiant attempt to make a 
peaceful world. For the basic question of 
food could make or break all Allied post- 
war planning. Fittingly, this was the first 
step in that planning. 


Charter: At the end it was like a love 
feast. If there was any serious squabbling 
it was confined to secret executive sessions. 
In fact, the chief apparent discord was 
that briefly raised by the stolid and in- 
scrutable Russian delegate A. D. Krutikoff 
(whom even his aides took to calling In- 























































backs; the latest was a cut of 3 to 6 cents a 
pound for meat. 

But everyone knew these were passing 
trials. It was at Hot Springs, Va., that 
men were talking about the really long 
pull. There, amid the lush comforts of 
the Homestead Hotel, delegates from 
44 countries were winding up seventeen 
days of the United Nations food confer- 
envs to which they had been summoned 





























Smith in The Lynchburg News 


What We Must Look Into 


skrutikoff) ; to convince the Soviet he was 
looking after its immediate interests he 
had demanded that something be done 
about guaranteeing food for the Red Army 
and had won assurances that this would be 
done at a later conference. Without fric- 
tion one section had propounded a state- 
ment on nutrition.* Reporters finally had 
been given complete freedom to move 
about as they liked. They were able to re- 
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port that the delegates had approved unan- 
imously this declaration of principles: 


q “The conference declared freedom from 
want can be reached. It did not, however, 
seek to conceal the fact that it will be first 


necessary to win freedom from hunger.” 


“In areas devastated by the war... 
the most urgent demand will be for cereals 
and other foods which maintain human 
energy . . . When that stage is reached it 
will be necessary to increase wherever pos- 
sible the emphasis on production of foods 
containing first-class proteins and other 
qualities necessary to good health.” 


q “The conference considered . . . that 
more production was needed if the people 
of the world were to have sufficient food 
for adequate nutrition . . . The types of 
food most generally required to improve 
people’s diets and health are in many cases 
those produced by methods of farming 
best calculated to maintain the productivi- 
ty of the soil.” 


€ “Freedom from want cannot be achieved 
unless there is a balanced and worldwide 
expansion of economic activity . . . action 
to raise the general level of employment 

. industrial development . . . manage- 
ment of currencies . . . direction of na- 
tional and international investment, and 
policy . . . toward foreign trade.” 


Finally the conference urged an interim 
commission, preliminary to a permanent 
international food organization. 

In the making, this’ declaration had 
taken 35 revisions. One of the most im- 
portant had stricken out a stand against 
such measures as plowing under of crops 
or killing of little pigs: this might have 
appeared to be a slur against the man who 
convoked the conference, Mr. Roosevelt. 


Send-Off: The conference over, Mar- 
vin Jones, chief of the American dele- 
gation and chairman of the assemblage, 
presided at a final dinner and made a 
ringing declaration: 

“We have set out to make a world in 
which, for the first time in history, every 
every man, everywhere, will know cer- 
tainly that he can get enough to eat.” 

Then Jones dashed about slapping backs. 
and even the inscrutable Krutikoff beamed 
with pleasure. Monday the delegates 
turned up in Washington to receive Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s thanks for “epoch-mak- 
ing” decisions: “You have demonstrated 
beyond question that the United Nations 
really are united . . . No nation has ever 
had enough food to feed all of its people 
as we now know that human beings should 
be fed. But neither have nations represent- 





*As a good daily diet, this listed the fol- 
lowing: 10 ounces of grain products, 1 pint of 
milk, 4% pound of starchy vegetables like po- 
tatoes, I ounce of leguminous vegetables like 
beans, 4 ounces of tomatoes or citrus fruits, 
4 ounces of green or yellow vegetables, 6 
ounces of meat or fish, $ ounces of butter and 
other fats, 2 ounces of sugar, and 144 eggs. 








This bird-cage is built to catch sharks! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/ZYEAR LEADERSHIP 


A vear AGO the eastern coastline of 
our country was infested by “sharks” 
of a vicious variety ... sharks which 
brought flaming death to many 
American ships and seamen. 
Today it is very unhealthy for 
those same sharks, thanks in large 
measure to the ceaseless patrolling 
of our shores by blimps. .. termed, 
‘by a spokesman of the U. S. Navy, 
“the natural enemy of the U-boat.” 
This is good news for all America, 
but it particularly warms the hearts 
of Goodyear people. For this is ful- 
fil:sent of a faith. More than thirty 
years ago Goodyear began to build 


and fly balloons and airships. It has 
never stopped. Through the dark 
days, when many gave up lighter- 
than-air craft, Goodyear carried on 
. . . keeping the nation’s only tech- 
nical staff intact . . . maintaining 
continuous research .. . storing up a 
vast reservoir of skills and experi- 
ence unequaled anywhere. 

Thus, when the enemy struck with- 
out warning, Goodyear was able to 
build airships for the Navy, and help 
train pilots to operate them. Today, 
because some one had faith, the 
shore line of America is safer, and 
the future of free/men brighter. 


| of fabrics. 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear also 
works in metals, chemicals, aircraft and 
is one of the world’s largest producers 
Serving the nation today, 
Goodyear will have many interesting new 
products for you tomorrow. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 














- salute you, Fuehrer ... your dead 
warriors. 


They died ...for what? Not Victory, for 
today the legions of decency are growing 
ever stronger. aia 


Here in America, millions of peace-loving 
citizens are willingly skimping on food . . . 
going without gasoline . . . working and in- 
vesting their savings to defeat you. 


Our vast industrial plants are pouring 
out munitions in ever greater quantity. 


From The Texas Company’s refineries 
alone are coming millions of gallons of pow- 
erful 100-octane aviation gasoline, toluene 
for making “block-busting’’ bombs and 
shells . . . and vast quantities of other war 
fuels and lubricants. 


Our armies have just begun to show their 
real strength. Our civilians are setting new 
records of production. To put an end to 
your militarism and murder. To restore the 
right to live in peace and freedom. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF AND SKY CHIEF GASOLINES 
HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MOTOR OILS 
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ing over 80 per cent of the world’s 2,000,- 
000,000 inhabitants—never before have 
they joined together to achieve that aim.” 


Significance -—~- 


Chalk up a major success for the 
United Nations’ first venture in postwar 
planning. If the Hot Springs conference 
had failed, Allied hopes of building ma- 
chinery to win the peace might have col- 
lapsed completely. In fact, it did what it 
set out to accomplish—preliminary ex- 
ploration of global food problems. In pro- 
viding for the interim and permanent food 
commissions to continue the job in detail, 
the conference created. the first United 
Nations machinery to carry cooperation 
into the peace conference and beyond. 
And significantly for the Allies’ hopes, the 
once stand-offish Russjans committed 
themselves fully and showed again their 
new readiness to take their place in main- 
taining the peace. 

Thus Hot Springs set a pattern (as fore- 
seen in Postwar Horizons, NEwsweek, 
March 22). It showed that no single part 
of any global machinery can stand alone. 
For food planning involves further plan- 
ning in finance, metals, relief and _ re- 
habilitation, international trade, airways, 
ete. Solution and dovetailing of all these 
problems. can make the peace; failure 
would break it. The success at Hot Springs 
indicates that they will succeed, too— 
though not all will be handled the same 
way. In contrast to food, for example, 
where all nations stand to profit from 


broad agreements, aviation involves com- 
petition and will call for preliminary pacts 
and commitments before all United Na- 
tions can fix on an over-all plan. 

Equally important was the Hot Springs 
declaration’s emphasis on individual na- 
tions’ responsibility. There was no talk 
of a “super-government” to control the 
postwar world. Thus Hot Springs set up 
machinery for international collaboration, 
but stipulated that that machinery must 
be the servant, not the master, of the na- 
tions that created it. 


Hoover on Peace 
Ex-President Lists War Causes 
and Suggests Postwar ‘Regents’ 


Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson this 
week served up more food for thought on 
postwar planning. The team of the ex- 
President and the ex-diplomat brought out 
in Collier’s the third of four articles that 
carry forward the scholarly reasoning they 
first broached in their book, “The Prob- 
lems of Lasting Peace” (NEWSWEEK, June 
29, 1942). They showed clearly the heavy 
stamp of Hoover-Gibson realism. 

The authors list six “destructive dy- 
namic forces” that bring on war and out- 
line how the peace can counter them: 


Ideological Forces: Representative gov- 
ernment must be fostered against a new 
rise of dictatorships by continuing en- 
couragement from the United Nations. 


NATION $81 


Economic Pressures: Trade barriers 
must be removed, currencies stabilized, 
and freedom of the seas and air guaran- 
teed. Hoover and Gibson insist that trade 
be handled by private enterprise: “Trad- 
ing by governments or government sub- 
sidies to trade at once concentrate the 
higgling of the markets with their thou- 
sand frictions into direct questions be- 


tween State Departments and Foreign 
Offices.” 


Extreme Nationalism: Rigidity of bound- 
aries and the suppression of minorities 
within them can be modified by a system 
of regional federations: “That different 
races can live amicably together under the 
same general government is amply demon- 
strated by the Swiss Confederation.” 


Imperialism: Grabbing for colonies must 
cease. “Backward peoples should be placed 
in a real trust of international govern- 
ment.” 


Militarism: The military castes in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan must be choked 
out. Those nations must be completely 
disarmed and ex-officers must be barred 
from even the constabulary. 


Fear, Hate and Revenge: When the war 
ends, say the authors, millions will be 
jobless, hungry, and homeless. They will 
clamor for an immediate return to their 
normal ways of living. New governments 
will set themselves up. And from the in- 
evitable frustrations will arise the old ani- 
mosities and demands for haste. But these 








Lend-Lease: These charts from the newest Lend- 
Lease report, show how much of our production of planes 
and tanks (below) and food (right) went to our Allies 
during 1943’s first quarter. The biggest export item was 
pursuit planes (30 per cent of all produced) and the big- 
gest food item was dried fruits (more than 20 per cent). 
As for our munitions output in general, War Produc- 
tion Board Chief Donald M. Nelson this week issued his 
tenth monthly report on progress. In April production 
was close to $5,000,000,000, and 7 per cent above March. 
One-third was in aircraft. Other items: huge increases in 
output of bombs and bazooka ammunition, and more 
artillery than is scheduled for any other month to come. 





LEND-LEASE EXPORTS OF PLANES AND TANKS 


IN RELATION TO PRODUCTION 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1943 
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EXPORTS | AVAILABLE FOR US ARMED FORCES 
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Charts from Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations 


LEND-LEASE FOOD EXPORTS 
PERCENTAGE OF OUR SUPPLY EXPORTED 
JANUARY -MARCH 1943 


LEND-LEASE 
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AVAILABLE FOR U.S. ARMED FORCES 
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ALL MEATS 


ALL MILK 
[ PRODUCTS 


BUTTER 


CHEESE 
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EGGS 


FISH (FROZEN 
ANO CANNED) 


CANNED FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES 


ORIED BEANS 
AND PEAS 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





The Argentine coup is another 
proof of the way the prospects of the 
Allies are appraised by professional mili- 
tary men in the neutral corners of the 
globe. Since the beginning of the war, 
Argentine popular opinion has over- 
whelmingly favored the United Nations. 
If the wish of the people had been fol- 
lowed, undoubtedly Argentina would 
have severed diplomatic relations with 
the Axis and aligned itself with the rest 
of the Western Hemisphere and Britain 
immediately after the inter-American 
conference at Rio in early 1942. But 
Argentina was kept neutral by a clique 
of conservative landlords, commercial 
interests, and army and navy officers, 
partly because they were anti-demo- 
cratic, but chiefly because they thought 
the war would end in either an Axis 
victory or a stalemate. In either case 
Argentina, they thought, would re- 
emerge as the natural leader of Latin 
America—the role to which it has long 
aspired. 

Not all the influences and motives be- 
hind the revolt have been made clear. 
But it was engineered by hard-headed 
nationalist generals, with the support of 
the admirals—all of them conservative, 
many of them closely identified with the 
regime which they deposed. Apparent- 
ly it was not inspired by the leaders of 
the popular parties or pro-Ally public 
opinion. 

The generals, rather, had come to the 
conclusion that President Castillo’s pol- 
icy of neutrality was damaging Argen- 
tina irreparably. It meant, in the first 
place, that the Argentine army could 
not get Lend-Lease weapons from the 
United States, while the Brazilian and 
Chilean armies could. The rise of Brazil, 
as a result of American aid in develop- 
ing its resources and modernizing and 
expanding its army, navy, and air force, 
was only too patent. Argentina was be- 
ing left behind. 

A new President of Argentina was to 
be elected in September. The election 
of another conservative President was 
taken for granted. The Castillo faction 
was in a position to name the conserva- 
tive nominee. Even if he had been 
willing to switch Argentina’s foreign 
policy—which Castillo could not do 
without loss of face—he would not have 
taken office until February. The gen- 
erals may have feared that by then the 
war against Germany would be over, or 
so near the end that Argentina could no 





The Argentine Revolt and the United Nations 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


longer recoup prestige and obtain favors 
by changing sides. 

Whether or not the new regime will 
permit free elections to be held in Sep- 
tember was not certain at this writing. 
But it appeared to have effective con- 
trol of the government and the nation. 
If it maintains that, and if it severs re- 
lations with the Axis and otherwise ful- 
fills the commitments made by Argen- 
tina at the Rio conference, it will be 
eligible for recognition by its neighbors, 
including the United States. 

For seven years, the United States 
did not recognize changes in South 
American governments wrought by rev- 
olution. But that policy itself was a 
form of intervention in the internal af- 
fairs of other nations. It was discarded 
in 1930—a year of successful revolu- 
tions in both Argentina and Brazil. Our 
present policy, and that of the other 
Western Hemisphere nations, is to in- 
terfere only when the government af- 
fected requests it and can show that the 
revolt was inspired or abetted by out- 
side influences. 


Argentine producing and commer- 
cial interests have profited from neu- 
trality. (This may account for the new 
military regime’s scathing references to 
the corruption of civilian life.) Argen- 
tina has been a storehouse of foodstuffs, 
hides, certain minerals, and extracts, for 
both Britain and the United States. 
Also, up to the moment, it almost cer- 
tainly has continued to engage in 
clandestine trade with Germany—ship- 
ping such strategic items as quartz crys- 
tals, industrial diamonds, platinum, and 
tungsten by way of Portugal and Spain. 

Argentina has been the center of Ger- 
man propaganda and espionage for all 
of Latin America, and a channel through 
which information of military value 
even from the United States has reached 
Germany promptly by radio-telephone. 
Several ship sinkings are attributed to 
this open line of communication. 

To be of material aid to the United 
Nations, the new government must not 
only formally sever relations with the 
Axis, but rigidly control communica- 
tions and exports and eradicate espio- 
nage. It would then be entitled to Lend- 
Lease assistance — although probably 
not on the scale of Brazil and Mexico, 
whose eeenomic resources need develop- 
ment for our war purposes and who are, 
in addition, our full fighting partners. 








evils can be headed off, say Hoover and 
Gibson, if we are prepared beforehand. 

It is here that the Hoover-Gibson ma- 
chinery for peace comes in. They outline 
these steps: (1) a quick “conditional” 
peace, with disarmament of the enemy, re- 
moval of the blockade, immediate relief, 
prompt establishment of free governments 
in the liberated and enemy countries, etc.; 
and (2) a “transitional” period, for long- 
range settlement of boundaries, minorities, 
reparations, and a “world institution” to 
preserve the peace. 

It is to this second stage that Hoover 
and Gibson bring their chief “new ap- 
proach” to postwar thinking. They pro- 
pose that the major Allies police the world 
for five to ten years after the conditional 
peace. These “Regents of Peace” will have 
the right to do so. because they will have 
sacrificed most. Only they will be equipped 
to handle the job. And Hoover and Gibson 
deny that as Regents these nations would 
be monopolizing a privilege denied other 
countries, for the task would be not a 
privilege but a “heavy burden and re- 
sponsibility.” 


Willkie’s Week 
He Mends Political Fences 
While GOP Delivers a Snub 


Wendell Willkie didn’t put it in so many 
words, but in a series of public remarks 
last week he came closer to declaring him- 
self in the Republican Presidential race 
than had any other likely candidate thus 
far. 

First Willkie showed up in Detroit, on 
the first leg of a tour widely viewed as 
spadework for the 1944 convention. He 
had come ostensibly to address the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
and he told the assembly the United States 
must accept leadership in the postwar 
world. 

But he also cordially shook the hands 
of more than 1,000 Republican leaders 
and workers at a reception—and found 
himself being picketed by followers of 
Gerald L. K. Smith, organizer of the 
America First party. Amused by placards 
denouncing him as a “New Deal stooge.” 
Willkie observed: “I doubt if any one was 
so fortunate in the nature of his opposi- 

* tion.” 

Next Willkie went to Oberlin College in 
Ohio to receive an honorary Doctor of 
Laws degree. This time he was a little less 
cagey. “I’m being opposed by Ham Fish, 
Gerald L. K. Smith, Alf Landon, and 
Bertie (Col. Robert R.] McCormick,” he 
told reporters. If this keeps up, I may be 
nominated in spite of myself.” 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Republican 
National Chairman Harrison E. Spangler 
had touched off an intra-GOP controversy. 
He announced the formation of a 49-man 


Republican postwar advisory council, to | 


formulate “ a realistic peacetime program 
for American progress.” Willkie’s support- 
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where metal shivers to death 


Metal gets tired. Early inventors 
didn’t know this. Their labors often 
ended with—'‘it flew to pieces’. 

This introduced. the factor of 
safety—making parts a little strong- 
et, a little heavier, than actual con- 
ditions required. But, even then, no 
one could be sure what would hap- 
pen when the part was in actual use. 

To test parts before they went 
into service, engineers developed a 


mechanical vibration testing 


machine. It revealed flaws in unex- 
pected places—showed where im- 
ptovements should be made. But 


Go 


high vibrations cannot be reached 
by mechanical methods. 
Then Westinghouse put electron- 


ics to work. Using electronic con- 


trols they developed a machine that 
delivers from 10 to 10,000 vibra- 
tions per second. An airplane pro- 
peller on Westinghouse vibration 
fatigue equipment can be made to 
flap like a bird’s wings. Strong metal 
often shivers and falls apart. 

A whole new field of design has 
been opened by this electronic de- 
vice. It is being used to give our 
fighting men stronger, better 


Westinghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 





at work 
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weapons of war. It will be used to 
help bring greater safety to a world 
at peace. 

+ f | 


Electronics is at work today in 
applications as familiar as your radio 
tubes. In new, secret applications, 
electronics has become the nerve 
center of our armed forces. It is 
helping almost every war industry 
roll back old limits on production 
capacity. Your Westinghouse repre- 
sentative can tell you about today’s 
practical applications of electronic 
devices in your particular industry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
J-91019 


> 


ELECTRONICS 






“Hot Pilot” 


Enjoying a well-earned smoke, coke, and breath of cool air, a 
Navy pilot has just returned to his carrier from an attack on a 
Jap airport. 


* He’s a “hot pilot” in body, as well as in skill, for flying in the 
humid Southwest Pacific is hot, grueling work. His is one of the 
needs that keep our entire wartime output of R « M Fans reserved 
for ventilating jobs essential to the war program. In addition to 
easing the physical strain of pilots, the refreshing air they provide 
helps Army and Navy doctors do their best work and helps 
wounded fighting men recover faster by making their convales- 
cence more comfortable. 


* Though we can’t supply desk fans, we can help you solve war- 
production problems involving ventilating, materials-handling, 
pumping, converting machines to direct drive, and “special” 
motor applications. Write us! The address is Robbins & Myers, 
Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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Willkie liked his opposition 


ers quickly protested that the committee 
of congressmen, governors, and 
leaders included too few interventionist 
and omitted Willkie (it also omitted two 
earlier GOP standard-bearers, Herbert 
Hoover and Alfred M. Landon). He him. 
self found it “regrettable” that the list left 
out such men as Senators Ball and Burton, 
co-sponsors of the Ball-Hatch-Burton-Hil 
resolution for postwar cooperation. He 
added: “I, of course, intend to fight for 
those things in which I believe, irrespec- 
tive of the action of any pre-convention 
committee.” : 

In any event, it was clearer than ever 
that, even if Willkie had privately made 
up his mind about running for the GOP 
nomination, the GOP itself had not yet 
made up its own mind about either Willkie 
or his international policy. 


No Sixth Term 


Sen. Josiah W. Bailey, conservative 
North Carolina Democrat, looked far into 
the future last week and gave the Senate 
a proposal that might bar a sixth Roosevelt 
term. He offered a constitutional amend- 


“ment to limit Presidents to two terms. 


But Bailey admitted the measure had little 
chance of getting through in time to head 
off a Roosevelt reelection next year: in 
the first place the odds were against the 
required two-thirds majority in both 
Senate and House; even then there would 
hardly be time for ratification by the 
states before November 1944. Furthermore, 
Bailey’s proposal would allow seven yeats 
for ratification, so that even if the amend- 
ment were finally ratified there was still a 
chance that Mr. Roosevelt might be well 
along in a fifth term. 


Waac Whispers 


Part of the Washington correspondents 
corps last week rushed to the defense of 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. The 
question at issue: Waac morality. 

It all began when Rep. Beverly M. 





A WIFE DOESN’T TELL HER HUSBAND EVERYTHING 


Countiss are the little things that a 
wife doesn’t tell . . . for emotions sound 
cold when put into words. Her thrill 
about the new life she is bringing into 
the world . . . her desire to be loved, 
cherished . . . remembered on “‘special”’ 
occasions . . . above all, for protection 
for herself and her children—these are 
the things she never tells. But they are 
very real in her mind. 


Fortunately, wise husbands have a 
way of reading minds . . . and they 
have a knack of providing for the un- 
spoken desires of their wives. 


THE FUTURE 


BELONGS TO THOSE WHO 


If there’s a new toddler in your home, 
or if you’re expecting one soon, isn’t 
it worth while to remember that new 
responsibilities call for extra insurance? 


There’s a friendly Prudential agent 
living near your home who can help you 
to provide the protection and security 
that your wife is-wishing for—but will 
almost never ask for. 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE 
WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


Today, as ever since the year 1875, The 
Prudential’s business is with tomorrow 


PREPARE FOR IT 
| 


—your tomorrow, and that of your 


family. 


Today some 8,000,000 American 
families enjoy the feeling of confidence, 
the sense of security that come from 
Prudential Life Insurance ownership. 
Your Prudential representative stands 
ready to help you discover that ‘“The fu- 
ture belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A Mutual Company 
HOMB OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
FROM YOUR PRUDENTIAL: AGENT 
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‘goes for ‘hot, steaming feet! 
it’s the extra perspiration that comes 
with hot summer weather that invites an 
attack of agonizing Athlete’s Foot which 
might very well lay you up! When it cracks 
the skin between your toes, the Athlete’s 
Foot fungi, which have been feeding on the 
dead skin and stale perspiration products, 
root in the raw flesh, spread unchecked. 
, Pain tells you Athlete’s Foot has struck! 



















































Look tor a Sa he TONIGHT 
— t4' Even the tiniese 

|} cracks between your 
toes are danger sig- 
nals! When cracks 
appear, drench the 
entire foot with 
Absorbine Jr., full 
strength, night and 
morning, every day! 


1. Absorbine Jr. is an effective fungicide. It 
kills the Athlete's Foot fungi on contact. 
2. It dissolves the perspiration products on 
which the Athlete's Foot fungi thrive. 
3. It dries the skin between the toes. 
4. It soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 
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Vincent, Kentucky Democrat, took the 
House floor to oppose the assignment of 
Waacs abroad. He said there had been 
“trouble” about the women soldiers in 
North Africa, and he had read somewhere 
that they “had to be given protection, 
probably by the convents or by the Moth- 
ers Superior.” Vincent observed: ““When 
you send girls over there remember that 
with our soldiers you also have Arabs, you 
have Senegalese . . . There is bound to be 
complications.” 

That put into the Congressional Record 
a rumor that had bothered Waac sup- 
porters for some time. Forthwith they de- 
cided to scotch it: At a Capitol party 
given congresswomen: and women report- 
ers by Rep. Margaret Chase Smith of 
Maine, the subject came up. Helen Essary 
of The Washington Times-Herald, Hope 
Ridings Miller of The Washington Post, 
and Ann Cottrell of The New York Herald 
Tribune (along with John O’Donnell of 
The New York Daily News), worked up 
stories to the general effect that the ru- 
mors were “contemptible.” 

Their best source was Rep. Edith 
Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts, author 
of the bill that created the Waacs. She 
noted that rumors of Waac immorality 
had sprung up simultaneously all over 
the country and were apparently “Nazi- 
inspired.” The worst, she thought, was the 
story that one group of Waacs had been 
guilty of misconduct down to the last 
member and that several had been sent 
home pregnant. Mrs. Rogers had investi- 
gated and found that of 500 Waacs 
shipped to North Africa only two had 
returned. One was indeed pregnant—but 
she was married and wanted to have her 
child born on American soil. 





e 
Second Mission over, Davies (with wife) went back to a 
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Second Mission 


New Angles on Red Policies 
Are Brought Back by Davies 


The tinned rations available during nine- | 
teen days aboard the Liberator transport 
and the Kremlin’s banquet fare did his 
dyspepsia no good. So on his return to 
Washington from Moscow last week with 
Joseph Stalin’s reply to Franklin Roose- 
velt’s letter Joseph E.’ Davies, on doctor’s 
orders, retired for three weeks of rest. 

The President, silent on reports that 
the letter proposed a conference between 
himself and Stalin, told newsmen the reply 
sealed an excellent accord. Davies, se- 
cluded at Tregaron, his wife’s magnificent 
estate in the heart of fashionable North- 
west Washington, begged off interviews 
with press and radio. 

Newsweek learned authoritatively, how- 
ever, that his seven and a half hours with 
Stalin and longer talks with other Soviet 
leaders fixed four convictions in his mind: 


{ Moscow considers postwar planning a 
premature diversion from winning the vic. 
tory but, for harmony’s sake, will take 
part in the series of parleys stemming 
from the Hot Springs food conference just 
closed (see page 28). 


q Stalin sees no contradiction between his 
fixed claim to the western half of Poland 
and his sincerely professed desire for a 
“strong” postwar Polish state. He visions 
Poland’s strength as deriving from a Rus- 
sian friendship made secure by eliminat- 
ing the boundary question as an irritant. 


q At the peace table, Russia will be 
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realistic but reasonable, follow the _prin- 


ciple of live and let live, and will advance 


no undue territorial claims. She will con- 
tribute her fair share to collective security 
if the Western Powers do; otherwise, 
trouble may ensue. 


Her inherent suspicion and rivalry of the 
Japs will prompt Russia eventually to help 
America and Britain settle their score for 
Pearl Harbor and Singapore. But Russia 
will not take on the tiger in the back yard 
until the wolf in the living room is driven 
out and slain. 


Sour Milk 


Processing Is Out of Balance, 
So Tinned Fluid Is Rationed 


A new sign that the nation’s milk situa- 
tion was turning sour appeared last week. 
Condensed and evaporated milk became 
the newest recruits to the nation’s ra‘ion 
list. To insure supplies. for infant formu- 
las, for people on special diets, and for 
those unable to buy fluid milk, the Of- 
fice of Price Administration ordered con- 
sumers to begin shelling out one red stamp 
per pound of canned milk. 

The OPA traced the step to the {act 
that milk processing had been thrown out 
of balance. Canned-milk ,production had 
fallen 25 per cent short of expectations. 
Huge quantities of milk ordinarily canned 
had been diverted instead to production 
of butter, cheddar cheese, dried milk, etc., 


‘in line with increased demands of the 


armed forces and Lend-Lease. For example, 
government requirements for dried milk 
(extensively used for overseas shipment), 
have boosted production of that item dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1943 to nearly half 
the total for last year. Even so, expected 
output this year (550,000,000 pounis) 
won’t meet government. demands. 

These symptoms: added weight last 
week to predictions that fresh milk might 
also be rationed. For fluid milk consump- 
tion has shot up 10 to 15 per cent, both 
in domestic Army camps and among civil- 
ians—who have been buying more milk 
because they have the money and lack 
other protein foods. 

On top of all this, farm experts warned 
that fresh-milk rationing would follow if. 
as seems likely, the late spring and dam- 
age to pasture lands cut into 1943’s pro- 
duction goal of 122,000,000,000 pounds of 
milk. Department of Agriculture spokes- 
men agreed, predicting that rationing 
would probably be arranged on a regional 
and milkshed basis, with attention first fo- 
cused on industrial and military centers. 

Amid these gloomy reports of scarcity. 
consumers were treated to the paradoxical 
sight of milk being dumped down the 
drain. Thousands of gallons were poured 
down the’ sewers of Pittsburgh and the 
creeks of upstate New York and New 
England. The reasons: in the flush milk 
season, many processing plants alrealy 
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had more milk than they could handle. 
Others were shut down for lack of help. 
Storage points in the New York milkshed 
were overtaxed because of lack of trans- 
port facilities to milk-distribution centers. 

Worse still, more milk threatened to 
back up on the plants from New York 
City and Pittsburgh. Because of the gas 
crisis, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion had ordered milk delivery put on an 
every-other-day schedule, with double loads 
on delivery days. The AFL Milk Wagon 
Drivers Union, protesting that this would. 
cost many men their jobs, refused to take 
on the double loads. So New York house- 
wives had two milkless days and milk 
stocks piled up until the drivers yielded 
to a War Labor Board order that they 
obey the ODT ruling. 


Stockings at War 


The Office of War Information last week 
concerned itself to the extent of eight 
pages on “Women’s Hosiery,” and the re- 
port’s only bright note was a half promise 
of no plans to ration them. 

Most of the rest of the information was 
what women already knew or suspected— 
almost all (85 per cent) of next year’s 
hose will be rayon, and even these won’t 
be too plentiful since a good deal of rayon 
has gone to war in tire cords, and other 
equipment. Only five shades will be per- 
mitted, but there will be the usual range of 
lengths. These, however, will average an 
inch shorter than silk or nylon hose, be- 
cause of rayon’s “stretching properties.” 

The biggest blow was a warning that 
sheer stockings are a war casualty—they 
don’t wear well. So, the War Production 
Board has banned production of 50-denier 
(sheer) hose of standard yarn and discour- 
ages production of those of special yarn, 
not much of which is available for hosiery 
anyway. As one WPB representative put 
it: “A 50-denier stocking that doesn’t 
wear is a waste.” 








Lady With a Gun 


Halley Anne Brockett, of NEWSWEEK’s 
Washington Bureau, only woman reporter 
regularly assigned to the War Department, 
last week became the first woman to fire 
the Army’s new M-3 submachine gun. 
Here is Miss Brockett’s account of her 
experience. 


The new submachine gun M-3 fires like a 
gentleman, with deadly accuracy and no 
unnecessary fuss. I’m not much of a shot, 
but as the first woman to fire this .45- 
caliber weapon, I blasted away at the 
target like a professional soldier and 
literally mowed down a cardboard Nazi 
at 25 yards. Although it will fire 30 rounds 
of ammunition (one clip which can very 
quickly be replaced) at a cyclic rate of 450 
rounds per minute, the gun is so light and 
gentle on the recoil that it is practically 
foolproof. 

Rabbit hunting on the plains of South 
Dakota had given me some background, 
but I expected a submachine gun to be a 
different proposition from a 12-gauge shot- 
gun. It was: easier to fire and much easier 
to aim. It weighs less than 9 pounds. 
Although I was somewhat unnerved by 
cameramen and was standing in a blazing 
sun and blowing dust, with skirts whipping 
around my knees, and had a jocular av- 
dience, I remember stopping after I'd 
fired about five rounds, turning to the 
designer, Col. Rene R. Studler, and ex- 
claiming, “This is wonderful!” before going 
on to fire the rest of the clip. 

. Apparently the men thought so too. 
After the cameramen were through, Colo- 
nel Studler had one barrel cooled in the 
muddy water of a nearby creek and turned 
the gun with a new barrel over to the 
audience of enlisted men. We couldn’t get 
it back until the last round of ammunition 
had been fired into the hillside. A solcier 
nearby shooting a high-powered .22 rifle 
thereupon drew a chorus of laughs ajfter 











Associated Press 


Miss Brockett draws a bead with the Army's new blaster 
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his first shot, which sounded like a popgun 
after hearing the M-3. 

Colonel Studler showed me the first 
sketch of the little weapon. It was drawn 
only last July, and since last April the gun 
has been produced in quantity, using 
stamped steel with mass-production 
methods. What’s more (and here’s a note 
for the ladies as well as paratroopers) , the 
weapon can be carried around in a large 
pocketbook. With the barrel and _ stock 
removed and deposited alongside the gun 
like a lipstick and comb case, it fits snugly 
into the new knapsack shoulder bags. After 
firing it, I believe implicitly the statement 
of Ordnance experts that the gun is the 
best developed: better than the Thomp- 
son, the British Sten, or the German 
Schmeisser. 


Draft and the Navy 


For months the Navy cold-shouldered 
the pleas of Manpower Chief Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt and the Army that it ease up on its 
stiff physical standards. The manpower 
experts contended that the Navy’s strin- 
gent requirements skimmed off the cream 
of the Selective Service pool before the 
Army could get near it. 

Last week the Navy finally acted—for 
its own sake. Concerned about meeting its 
quota of 1,450,000 enlisted men in 1943 
and 2,250,000 in 1944, it announced that 
beginning June 1 its standards for eye- 
sight, teeth, literacy, loss of fingers, etc., 
would be relaxed, bringing them several 
steps closer to the Army’s. (Standards for 
officers remain unchanged.) This would im- 
mediately cut the percentage of the Navy’s 
Selectee rejections, which had been run- 








ning as high as 65 per cent in recent 
months. 

As another result of the Navy’s move, 
fathers who expected to be called for 
service after Aug. 1 can look forward to 
a short breathing spell—probably until 
September or October—since fewer single 
men and childless married men will be 
screened out. 


Something Fishy 


As coordinator of fisheries, Secretary 
Ickes has long insisted that too few house- 
wives make “good use” of the fish caught 
in our oceans, rivers, and lakes. Only 
about a dozen of the 160 varieties reach 
dinner tables; fishermen throw much of 
the others away for lack of markets. 
Now, with meat rationed, and more 
popular fish varieties thus in greater de- 
mand, the Secretary has issued a paean 
of praise for the sheepshead, bowfin, gar, 
burbot, skate, shark, angler, puffer, mus- 
sel, sea robin, sea urchin, and squid. 

Ickes compared the white meat found 
in puffers with the “best fried chicken.” 
He urged housewives to stew squids 
“gently,” and likened a sea urchin to a 
chestnut burr (“the only edible portion 
is the orange-colored roe, found by break- 
ing open the shell”). 

Waterfront circles were frankly skepti- 
cal. They seconded and even enlarged on 
some of Ickes’s recipes for skates, mus- 
sels, and squid (one fish market, describ- 
ing this specimen as “a little bit of an oc- 
topus,” said squid with cheese or eggs 
makes a delicious stuffing). But gar was 
“terrible—sold only for display purposes,” 
and sea urchins simply never were sold. 








European 


Secretary Ickes thought a tasty snack could be had from the white meat of 
the puffer, here puffed up and floating head down and belly high 


Deserting Chinese 


Ship-Jumping Seamen a Poser 
for United States and Britain 


To London recently went a cable from 
British shipping officials in this country: 
How many Chinese seamen would be 
manning British ships putting into Ameri- 
can ports during May and June? When 
the reply arrived, a second cable was 
promptly dispatched to London: Please 
send across 450 British sailors. These were 
to replace the expected number of de- 
serting Chinese. 

Thus was highlighted a major snag in 
Allied shipping control. For since last 
July fully 11,000 alien seamen have 
jumped ship in American ports to take 
higher-paid jobs elsewhere. By far the 
most persistent deserters are Chinese. 
What to do about the desertions is a 
question that has baffled both the Chinese 
and British governments—and caught the 
United States in the middle. 

It was in London fourteen months ago 
that the British and Chinese first tackled 
the problem. China complained that her 
seamen were paid less than the British. 
The British retorted that Chinese were 
less efficient seamen, that 28 Britons could 
replace a 39-man Chinese crew, and that 
Chinese crews under British officers re- 
quire extra number-one boys to translate 
orders. Also, Chinese crews had to have 
extra mess attendants, to cook special 
dishes to suit the tastes of seamen from 
different sections of China. However, they 
agreed to boost Chinese wages from about 
$48 a month to $68 (British seamen draw 
about $74). The Chinese promised to dis- 
courage desertions. 

But the Chinese kept jumping ship at 
a rapid rate. Last August the American 
government took a hand. Under the Im- 
migration Act of 1917, the Department 
of Justice sought deportation of deserting 
alien seamen to their country of origin. 
But this obviously couldn’t work as far as 
the Chinese were concerned. And Federal 
district courts soon handed down decisions 
that would make it unworkable for nearly 
all deserters: the courts ruled that the act 
meant country in a geographic, not a 
governmental sense. The result was that 
many deserters could be deported neither 
to the seat of their governments-in-exile 
nor to their German-held homelands. 

Three ‘months ago Congress rushed 
through a bill to take care of this diffi- 
culty. Introduced by Rep. Samuel Dick- 
stein of New York, it provided that de- 
serters could be deported to either their 
government-in-exile or the country of 
ship’s registry. But at the behest of Sen. 
Robert M. La Follette Jr. of Wisconsin. 
the bill was recalled: he foresaw diplo- 
matic repercussions. The fact was that the 
British thought China had not lived up to 
the London agreement to discourage de- 
sertions. The Chinese still complained of 
discrimination. Two weeks ago, however, 
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How many 
war buildings can 
a ship carry? 


meng troops are landing overseas al- 
most every week! They must have 
living quarters, mess halls, hospitals. 

And every foot ofshippingspaceis precious. 

That’s why the new task-force buildings 
developed by United States Steel are creat- 
ing such a sensation in military and ship- 
ping circles. 

These steel task-force buildings are so de- 
signed that they are carried in a ship’s hold 
in bundled, nested sections. They take up 
much less space than ‘“‘knocked-down”’ build- 
ings of other kinds. 

A 20-by-50-foot building, complete with 
insulation, flooring, windows, doors and 
foundations, and containing 10,300 cubic 
feet of living space, can be packed in only 
240 cubic feet of shipping space! And it can 
be erected and ready to use in just a few 
hours! 

This is just one new development called 
forth by the war. From United States Steel 
laboratories are coming many others: a 
new, fast way to make bullet-core steel; 
ideas for speeding up the building of naval 
vessels; steel runways for landing fields. 
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the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
in Richmond, Va., threw the question into 
further confusion. Reversing one of the 
earlier deportation decisions involving a 
Greek seaman, it ruled that he could be 
returned to a ship under the Greek flag— 
legally Greek territory. But this still did 
not settle the problem of the Chinese, who 
have no ocean-going ships of their own. 
Last week the problem was still up in 
the air. Chinese seamen were still desert- 
ing at the rate of one-third of all Chinese 
crews entering New York Harbor—and 
proving extremely difficult to trace once 
they reached shore, possibly because to 
Americans they all look so much alike. 
Then Congressman Dickstein himself 
visited a group of Chinese being held at 
Ellis Island. What they told him he did 
not say. But he returned to Washington 
determined to halt reconsideration of his 
bill: “I will do everything I can to hold 
up its passage until the Chinese have been 
given full opportunity to state their case.” 


Week in the Nation 


Prisoners: Shelving its usual reserve 
on prisoners of war in this country (NEws- 
weEK, March 29), the War Department 
disclosed that 36,688 in all—most of them 
taken in North Africa—are now at 21 
prison camps from coast to coast. Among 
them are 22,110 Germans, 14,516 Italians, 
and 62 Japanese. A typical camp houses 
3.000 and is guarded by 506 American 
soldiers. Officer-prisoners get $20 to $40 a 
month depending on their rank, enlisted 
men 10 cents a day. If assigned to work 
(harvesting, road building, etc.) they get 
70 cents a day more. 


Citation: “George” was a_ pacifist. 
Though he thought talk of remaking the 
world was “baloney” and he was anxious 
to marry, he joined up because he was con- 
vinced the Axis must be licked. A Marine 
dive bomber in Florida, he was killed 
three weeks ago in a routine flight. Thus, 
in a commencement speech at Connecticut 
College for Women, Vice President Henry 
Wallace told George’s story. He was 
George Perkins—son of his close friend 
Milo Perkins, Board of Economic Warfare 
Director. 


Security: In Congress Sen. Robert F. 
Wagner of New York and Rep. John D. 
Dingell of Michigan jointly introduced a 
social-security plan covering “the major 
economic hazards of average people 
throughout their lifetime.” Under the plan, 
present social security would be extended 
to all but clergymen, including farmers 
and other self-employed; unemployment 
insurance would be extended from the cur- 
rent variable period to 26 and possibly 52 
weeks; old-age and permanent disability 
benefits would have a minimum of $20 
and a maximum of $120 a month, in- 
stead of $10 and $85. The program would 
be financed by an employers’ tax of 6 per 
cent on payrolls (they now pay 4 per cent) 
and by an employes’ tax of 6 per cent on 
yages (must now pay 1 per cent). 
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Bill Drafter 


For five weary months, Gerald D. Mor- 
gan, 34-year-old Assistant Legislative 
Counsel to the House of Representatives, 
spent his days and a good many nights 
drafting one 50-page pay-as-you-go tax 
bill after another. While taxpayers waited, 
he joined with House experts and _ tech- 
nicians from the Treasury and Internal 
Revenue in drawing up eight different ver- 
sions—the bright ideas of the Ways and 
Means Committee and of individual rep- 
resentatives. Morgan even followed through 
into the Senate, because tax bills are so 
complicated that the upper house tradi- 
tionally retains the representatives’ expert. 
It takes a man of experience to roll off 
such phrases as “equal to 6 per centum of 
the amount by which such tax so deter- 
mined exceeds the estimated tax so in- 
creased”—a tidbit you can find in the 
final law as passed last week. 

It took Jerry Morgan and his co-experts 
two solid weeks to write the first Ways 
and Means Committee bill. Morgan spent 
many a night at his little desk under the 
stone arch in the old House Office Build- 
ing cellar, laboriously writing it out in 


long hand; for he says law is tough stuff 
to dictate. After that, however, the going 
was easier. Since the seven other House 
bills and the Senate plan were all varia- 
tions on the Ruml ‘theme, their wording 
was identical except for about a half-dozen 
pages in each. 

Besides wording the bills, the soft-spoken 
and patient bill drafter had to do a lot of 
explaining to befuddled congressmen who 
were forever calling him in or phoning 
him. As a result he has become as adept at 
talking taxes in the vernacular as in legal 
phraseology, leaving out the fussy details 
unless they’re asked for. 

This was Morgan’s first solo as a tax 
expert. All revenue legislation since the 
Revenue Bill of 1918 has hitherto been 
handied by Morgan’s boss, Middleton 
Beaman. But Beaman is now ill, so it was- 
all Morgan’s baby this time. But he is not 
inexperienced. During his seven years at 


. the Capitol, Morgan has had a part in 


such non-revenue legislation as the AAA 
and Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
and 1942’s Price Control and Selective 
Service. The worst assignment on which 
he has ever had to lend a hand, he says, 
was the 1942 revenue bill. That ran to total 

of 208 pages, with 172 distinct 





amendments on income tax 
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But Morgan’s job as Assist- 
ant Legislative Counsel has 
had its lighter moments. At 
one point Morgan found that 
he was busy drafting bills for 
three parties with three oppos- 
ing points of view—or what 
actually amounted to him 
having a hot argument with 
himself. 

Morgan is a Princeton pre- 
medical student gone astray. 
In midstream he switched his 
ambitions and packed off to 
Harvard Law School. There, 
although he had never been so 
much as inside the Congress of 
the United States, he decided 
to be a legislative counsel. 
Waiting for a vacancy, he 
went to work in 1933 in the 
solicitor’s office of United 
States Steel. A year and a’ 
half later he was called to 
Washington. 

Although he has a wife and 
four children, Morgan thinks 
he may be drafted soon. He 
figures no lawyer is essential. 
He wonders, however, if his 








Associated Press 
Overdrawern: F earful lest employes fail to 
put desks to best use, OPA expounded the ABC's 
of “desk procedure” in a six-page memo—which 
it hastily withdrew when the public howled it 
down as a sample of bureaucracy at its worst. 


legislative bosses will come 
through before that with some 
new ideas for him on how to 
raise the next $16,000,000 in 
additional revenues on which 
the Administration has now 
set its sights. 
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What is this thing called electronics? ans 
e : 
* POSTWAR HORIZONS The science gets its name from the elec- bs 
trons—minute particles of pure electricity ( ‘ , 
which whirl around orbits just as planets = 7 
revolve around the sun. They are the : 

R d f h E f \ ] basis of all things, animate or inanimate. oe 
a ar Or t e yes O ar. ee There has been no accurate measure- =o 
a ment of the size of an electron, but James pow: 
El E fe Stokley, in the authoritative book “Sci- nant 
an ectronics Ya Or eace ence Remakes Our World,” says it is a eon 
scientific guess that twenty-five trillion heat 
; = ’ : electrons (25,000,000,000,000) , laid side by quer 
Harnessing of Forces Out of this war is emerging the Age of side, would extend about one inch. as 

; Electronics. In one respect it is a dream Experiments that started with Thomas "y 
Opens Vast New Field for Home _ world. But, more importantly, it is a field A, Edison, who did not understand his In 
of intensely practical application, for elec- own discovery in this case, showed that we 

as Well as for Industry tronics is nothing more or less than con- these eee could be broken loose in a 7 
trolled electrical force from a vacuum  yacyum tube and hurled into space. ; Pi 

Radar pierces fog and darkness to dis- tube similar to the one in your radio. Other scientists discovered that these ing 
cover hidden objects .. . Careful inquiry among the laboratories freed electrons can travel at about the pi sp 
Million-volt X-ray machines photograph reveals that war research has not brought speed of light, 186,000 miles a second. % id 
flaws in castings 8 inches thick ... about many new discoveries in electronics, They can be sent out in groups, or waves, ni 
Electronic microscopes enlarge man’s but it has awakened public interest and broken into pieces. Vacuum-tube controls nee 

vision ten times beyond the maximum pos- provided money to push research ahead— can send out waves 2,000 miles long or as as: 
sible with microscopes using only light... to improve. short as fractions of inches. These waves ae 
Glowing tubes guide machines to ac- You can fry an egg with electronics, but are precisely the same as those indicated — 
curacies measured in millionths of inches it is more important that you can heat one’ on your radio dial, except that broadcast- T 
instead of thousandths, convert electric end of a paper clip a glowing red so fast ing—even so-called short wave—is done elect 
current to blast-furnace heat, peotect prop- that the other end remains cool. Now thou-___ with relatively long waves. The tiniest athe: 
erty, regulate lighting... sands of scientists are concentrating on the waves used thus far are X-rays. —_ 
And all this is a beginning, not dn end. paper-clip type of research, because this Latics is b 
These things, along with radio and _ use of fast heat is practical. Why fry an . Application: Electronics research is of \ 
television, are electronics—these and a _ egg when it can be done as well and at far best pictured by a piano keyboard, in But 
thousand others. ‘less cost with a standard stove? which the various wave lengths, begin- by t 
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Electronics keyboard: Applications at the left, comparable to bass notes on a piano, are most familiar . the ce 
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ning with the longest, rise from the bass. 
These waves are measured in meters. 
(There are about 1,500 meters in one 
mile.) 

At the left half of the keyboard, where 
wave lengths are many millions of meters 
in length, are the fields of power trans- 
mission, audio frequencies for telephones, 
power-line carrier applications, sea and air 
navigational aids, electronic heating, radio 
broadcasting, another group of electronic 
heating waves, therapeutic operations, fre- 
quency modulation broadcasting, and tele- 
vision. 

In the center is a no man’s land of 
waves on which research scientists now 
are working particularly hard. 

Progressing along the board, to a start- 
ing point where the wave lengths are 
measured as low as fractions of millionths 
of meters, electronics goes on through the 
fields of radiant heat, infra-red drying, 
light, ultra-violet rays, germicidal rays, 
and into another unknown region. Then 
comes the end through a progression of 
industrial X-rays. 

The only limit thus far discovered in 
electronic application, as stated unani- 
mously by dozens of outstanding engi- 
neers, is the one of practicality. Electronics 
is being applied secretly to war in scores 
of ways that may not even be hinted. 
But postwar applications will be governed 
by the question: “Will this or another new 
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application of electronics do a job cheaper, 
better, faster?” 

Many of the specialized war jobs are 
being done “cheaper, better, faster.” And 
in your postwar home you will benefit im- 
mediately through electronics in your tele- 
vision set, better radio reception, and pos- 
sibly thermostats that control heat, light, 
and humidity in each room. This is the 
immediate prospect. © 

You could have—and ten years from 
now you may have—electric heat supplied 
by wireless; little radio sets with which 
wives could talk to husbands en route to 
their offices, just as paratroopers talk to 
each other; stoves with heating units op- 
erated on the “induction principle,” and a 
host of other gadgets. But these will await 
some practical reason for development. 

It is in industry that electronics is mak- 
ing the fastest strides, possibly because 
the demand is there. War requires much 
the same things as industry in peacetime. 


Development: Many of the devel- 
opments in electronics, which seem fan- 
tastic to the outsider, already are com- 
monplace in laboratories and highly spe- 
cialized war operations. Development thus 
far has come from experiments with elec- 
tric current up to 20,000,000 volts. Soon 
after this report is printed, General Elec- 
tric will have in operation a device to 
produce 100,000,000 volts. Your home 
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electric current is only 110 or 120 volts. 

Past experience indicates that with more 
power for experiments scientists will dis- 
cover more and more fields: roads of ex- 
periment not only will be lengthened; 
they will bring new discoveries in what 
has seemed to be familiar territory. 

Scientists know that if they had enough 
power they could broadcast all over the 
world from a transmitter no bigger than- 
a lead pencil. They know that the shorter 
the electronic wave the better it can be 
directed. 

Many companies are speeding broad- 
scale electronics research. Important among 
them are General Electric, Radio Corp. of 
America; the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
and the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. Philco, Farnsworth, Zenith, 
and many others are active in radio spe- 
cialization. 


Uses: Here are some examples of what 
current electronics development does now 
‘and promises for the future, when limited 
usage can expand into peacetime produc- 
tion. 


Radar—This “new” invention, as the 
United States knows it, will be 21 years 
old in September, the anniversary of the 
month in which Dr. A. Hoyt Taylor and 
Leo C. Young, now superintendent and 
assistant superintendent of the radio di- 
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. the center is a no man’s land of waves, followed by the high notes of various X-rays 
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Not for long, my son ae 


Don’t weep, little Jon. Don’t fear, 
my son. 


We do not wish to send you far from 
home. But this s’t home any more. 
Here in Holland the windmills are 
still. The Strangers have taken the 
canal boats and there is no food. 
They have boarded up our churches. 
The schools are empty. And your 
father—who can tell where they have 
taken him? What “home” here now? 


The fishing boat is ready, Jon. 


Don’t cry, little blond head; you 
go to friends! 


They say that in America little boys 
still awaken singing. They say that 
there is food in the morning, at mid- 
day and at night. And schools where 
children laugh. And Sunday, families 
go tu prayer—and pray unharmed. 





It’s not for long, my son. The Amer- 
icans will make it short for you and 
me. All America—and all the United 
Nations—everywhere—the soldiers 
in the field, the sailors on the sea, 
the flyers in the air! And the Allies 
in their homelands! All the free 
peoples will make it short! 


Soon—soon we'll be together again 
—you and little Katrina and Father 
and me! The dikes will be whole 
again! The little boats will once 
more sail on the canals. The wind- 
mills will turn—how they will turn! 
Spring will come and tulips will 
blossom all over our Holland! 


Soon, my Jon! Not for long, my son! 
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vision of the Naval Research Laboratory, 
discovered that certain radio waves 
bounced back from steel objects like an 
“echo” of the voice. Radar waves use 214 
seconds to go to the moon and back. 

Long research finally established means 
of measuring the speed with which these 
waves went out from a transmitter and 
returned to be captured by a receiver, 
and of translating that speed into terms 
of distance. This was the first radar.* 
The waves could tell where an object was 
and how far away, but they were “blind” 
—they could not distinguish a ship from a 
rock or indicate size. This was the stage 
we had reached when American research- 
ers learned that the British, working on 
their own, had made about the same 
progress. 

The modern working of radar in its 
many forms is a closely guarded secret 
shared by the British and American Goy- 
ernments although largely known to our 
enemies. It has progressed from use alone 
of sound waves to instruments that ac- 
tually “see” through night and fog that 
obscure human vision. 

In the Battle of Britain, in 1940, the 
British broke the German day raids be- 
cause radar could “see” the images of 
German bombers rising from France. Now, 
even at night or in fog, radar can follow 
their courses and assist ground operators 
to direct fighter planes after them, aim 
guns, and set the fuses of shells for alti- 
tude and distance when the invaders come 
within range. (James F. Byrnes, Director 
of the Office of War Mobilization, re- 
vealed May 31 that an American warship 
in the Pacific, directing its fire by radar 
and operating in darkness, hit a Japanese 
warship 8 miles away.) 

Radar is not yet perfect in any of its 
forms. But research in which every major 
electronics laboratory is cooperating with 
the government sees the goal of practical 
perfection in sight. 

The development is significant for peace 
as well as war. It promises a peacetime fu- 
ture in which collisions at night between 
airplanes or between airplanes and moun- 
tains, such as the recent accident that 
killed Lt. Gen. Frank M. Andrews in Ice- 
land, will be impossible. Pilots also can 
take off from and land on fogbound air- 
dromes with perfect security. There will be 
no such necessity as “blind flying.” 

Ships will be able to enter and leave 
harbors despite fogs that now make them 
helpless. And the perfection of “beam 
communication,” or the sending out of 
extremely narrow channels of electric sig- 
nals, to be picked up by receivers aboard 
airplanes, will aid the navigation of every 
amateur pilot. 


Rectification—Direct current is neces- 
sary to supply the processes used to manu- 
facture aluminum and magnesium, as well 
as some other metals. About ten per cent 
of all electric current manufactured in this 





*The term means “radio detecting and rang- 
ing.” 








THIS GIVES YOU A Rough |dea 


In their eighth day of thinking time, the 
Imagineers in every sort of industry are 
dreaming dreams about making postwar 
jobs for millions. Next to the gigantic 
facts of war production, their earnest 
search for means to create future em- 
ployment is the most inspiring sign on 
the whole home front. 

Dreams of that kind need where- 
withal, of course. 

You see in our picture a lot of rough 
castings of Alcoa Aluminum, exactly as 
they appear on the production line in 
one of our foundries. We hope you say 
to yourself: ““That gives me still more 
confidence that the stuff is really moving 
at Alcoa.” 

But if you are an Imagineer, you will 
see still further. You may get a rough 
idea about how the lightness and great 


strength of Alcoa Aluminum Alloys can 
be put to work in a new way which 
will make postwar jobs where no jobs 
existed before. 

Castings aren’t beautiful, as an air- 
plane engine is truly beautiful. They 
aren’t sleek and vibrant with life, as a 
fighter or a bomber is. But every single 
one of these castings is destined to make 
some plane fly faster and farther on some 
front, and soon, That is the only reason 
why they are made of Alcoa Aluminum. 
It is a beautiful reason. 

They can also do beautiful things 
for us all in the civilian life we look 
forward to. 

It’s just a rough idea, worth ponder- 
ing, worth some Imagineering. 

ALUMINUM ComMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Electronics Magazine 
How X-rays work: High-speed electrons from 
cathode striking target deliver kinetic energy, 
produce light rays of super-short-wave length 
(X-rays)..More penetrating than visible light 
rays, X-rays pierce denser objects (bone, con- 
crete, steel) and expose photographic film. 


country is used for this purpose. It is esti- 
mated that we shall make 2,500,000,000 
pounds of these metals this year. Each 
single pound of. aluminum requires about 
ten kilowatt hours of electricity, or enough 
electricity to operate a 100-watt light bulb 
for 100 hours. 

It has been common American practice 
’ to change the usual current from alter- 
nating to direct by the use of generators 
and other complicated machinery. But 
giant tubes similar to those in a radio set 
can convert the current—another miracle 
of electronics; they can do it at low cost 
and, the experts claim, with less mainte- 
nance. 

European engineers adopted the elec- 
tronic-tube conversion practice several 
years ago. Our engineers were later in 
adopting it but we now use more rectifiers 
than any other country. War practice 
probably will give this electronics devel- 
opment a strong foothold for peacetime 
operations. ° 


Welding-Heating—Uses of heat thus far 
only hint at the manner they can spread 
into specialized production to make ma- 
chinery stronger, better and more service- 
able. 

Electric welding of heavy pieces of 
metal is an old art, but it was too crude 
for the joining of thousands of tiny sec- 
tions going into great airplanes. So “re- 
sistance welding” was born of the need. 
Resistance welding is literally the joining 
of two thin sections by giving them an 
electric shock. 

The process requires a device that will 
turn on current, say for exactly 1/120th of 
a second. It was known that an electron 
tube could give this perfect timing. Thus 
electronics extended the welding field. 

The process cannot be used in actual 
assembly of airplanes, because it requires 





heavy machinery, but it speeds 
subassemblies. Expensive and 
delicate, the first machines 
open a whole field of study for 
peacetime applications. 

Heat treatment to harden 
the surface of metal has just 
evolved new methods, by use 
of the very fast short waves, 
exemplified by the paper-clip 
experiment. Here the electric 


cast from vacuum tubes, is 
directed through a_ water- 
cooled copper coil. The sur- 
face of a metal part placed in 
the coil glows hot instantane- 
ously. 

In every gun turret, auto- 
mobile, or any other compli- 
cated piece of machinery are 
many small parts which serve 
best only if one portion is 
hardened by heat treatment 
while another portion, pos- 
sibly only one-quarter inch 
away, is left soft. 

This is the accomplishment 
of the new method of “elec- 
tronic induction” heating. The process is ex- 
pensive, but will become less so. Evgn at 
high cost, this wartime development prom- 
ises better results, and often less expense, 
than older, more complicated methods. 


X-Ray Eyes—War production is being 
speeded by new apparatus of unprecedent- 
ed power that extends human vision by 
fantastic lengths and _ gives 
control over manufacturing 
that will eliminate guesswork 
which was unavoidable before 
the war. 

With a 1,500-pound portable 
machine, inspectors can shoot 
1,000,000 volts of light power 
through metals; they can make 
clear X-ray pictures of steel 
castings 8 inches thick in time 
measured by a few minutes. 
In war or peace, it no longer 
need take hours to make such 
X-rays or, lacking them alto- 
gether, waste days grinding an 
expensive casting only to dis- 
cover a hidden flaw. 

For inspection of thin metal 
castings there is a fluoroscope 
that enables the operator to 
examine on the spot as many 
as 800 pieces an hour. This, 
too, is new to industry. 

The same principles are used 
in new microscopes which mag- 
nify 10,000 times, or ten times 
the power of the best light 
microscopes. In those cases 
where its electrons can pass 
through the substance magni- 
fied, the device takes pictures 
which can be enlarged ten 
times more. 

The limited number of these 
powerful microscopes already 


power, instead of being broad- - 
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manufactured are busy with war opera- 
tions, but they provide the means to 
broaden the study of disease and take 
studies of metals into brand-new fields. 
All this- will result in better living. 


Radio and Television—Shortly before 
the war stopped production of private ra- 
dio sets you began to be familiar with the 
letters FM. They are the American sym- 
bol for frequency modulation, the second 
great step in broadcasting of sound since 
invention of the radio. FM and television 
will lead the popular field in postwar elec- 
tronic growth. 

Do you know what is involved in radio 
broadcasting of sound? Here is a terse 
definition: “Sound waves are changed into 
electrical waves by electronic tubes and 
radiated into space to be picked up by 
your radio receiver, which changes elec- 
trical waves again to sound.” ; 

Your ear can hear sound vibrations 
ranging from sixteen to 16,000 per second. 
But conventional radios can only repro- 
duce vibrations of up to 5,000 per second. 
This cuts out the higher notes of voices 
and music, the “overtones.” FM captures 
all of them. 

There are 41 commercial FM broadcast- 
ing stations in operation. It is possible 
that all broadcasting will change over, 
after the war. In the meantime, the FM 


receivers cut out virtually all static. 

And television? Radio experts see in 
this their biggest future. It adds to radio 
another art, again dependent on an elec- 
tronic tube. Here electronics uses a camera 





International 


Using neither needle nor thread, Carol Weather- 
ly demonstrates the new electronic sewing ma- 
chine. The machine radiates a solid seam on 
thermoplastics and thermoplastic coated fabrics. 











Does a refrigerator have to be a hideaway? 

Think how much more convenient it would be if one 
could see inside without opening the door. See what food is 
on hand ... where it is stored. Figure also how much more 
efficiently and economically it would operate if a housewife 
could do her inside looking without wasting refrigeration. 

All right. Why not make it that way? Why not open it 
up with glass?’ The door. The shelves. The partitions 
around the special storage compartments. Add to the con- 
venience of the modern refrigerator the utility of clear 
vision. 

Research has fitted glass for this and many other practi- 
cal uses. To its unequaled and lasting transparency, glass 
now boasts many amazing qualities that fit it for jobs 


never dreamed of before. 


























WHAT’S SO SECRET ABOUT A REFRIGERATOR? 


Did you know? Glass can be made stronger today than 
many metals. It is one of the most chemically stable of all 
materials. More dimensionally stable, too. Its surface is 
among the hardest in the world. Nonporous. Acid-resisting. 
Unusually resistant to abrasion. Its weathering qualities 
are unequaled. You can secure it in polished flat sheets or 
bent shapes; laminated or fabricated with another mate- 
rial. And you can have it in the most efficient multiple 
insulating units. 

Just remember, when you design or redesign anything 
for the home, for industry, or for any structure today, 
there’s a material that you can see through, that lets light 
through, that’s strong and long-lasting. It’s glass. Libbey~ 


Owens:Ford glass, of course. 


Won’t you write us about any possible use of glass that 
may interest you, no matter how revolutionary or unusual. 
That’s the way to really find out. Libbey-Owens:Ford 
Glass Company, 1563 Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Fire Coal Automatically with 
an IRON FIREMAN STOKER 


OAL, America’s permanent fuel supply, 
is the “home front’? source of heat 
and power. 

Today in war production plants, buildings 
and institutions throughout the country, [ron 
Fireman stokers are firing millions of tons of 
coal automatically and economically. Steam 
output is being increased 10% to 35% ... large 
savings are made in fuel costs. And already, 
hundreds of millions of gallons of vital fuel 
oil are being saved for our armed forces by 
the use of fron Fireman commercial and in- 
dustrial stokers. 

Iron Fireman stokers are now available. 
Find out how quickly Iron Fireman equip- 
ment can be installed, and what it will do 
in your plant. Write, wire, or telephone 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., 3441 W. 
106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Plants at Portland, 
Oregon; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 






Two Iron Fireman Poweram stokers at Bearings Company 
of America at Lancaster, Pa., effect a saving of 28.7% over 
hand-firing. More heat is delivered to 
the plant, more uniform temperature 
is maintained throughout the building. 


IRON ©: = 
FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 
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tube to capture movement and form, to - 


change the moving shadows into electrical 
waves, and to recapture the waves and re- 
produce shadows on a screen. 

Television broadcasting continues de- 
spite the war. Each month sees new im- 
provements. The biggest bugaboo in mak- 
ing it universal is the problem of relay- 
ing programs. Television waves go straight 
from their source; they do not bend with 
the earth or bounce back from the far-up 
atmosphere, like sound radio waves. This 
means there must be expensive coaxial 
cables to connect broadcasting stations or 
development of wireless relay points, to 
make television truly universal. 


Other Fields—In the field of disease 
treatment alone, there are possibilities 
that scientists hesitate to discuss, pending 
proof. One development that promises 
much is that of creating internal heat by 
radio waves for advancing treatments al- 
ready used in simple form. 

The electric “eye,” which you probably 
have seen open and close doors, has 
marched into other fields—counting traf- 
fic in tunnels, watching for property dan- 
ger from everything from fire to burglars, 
controlling processes for bleaching cloth, 
and leveling elevators. 

Electronic apparatus now can differen- 
tiate between 2,000,000 shades of colors, 
promising the eventual establishment of 
master color charts. Other machinery guided 
by the super-sensitive finger of an electric 
current does such odd jobs as inspecting 
razor blades, controlling the filling of 
toothpaste tubes, regulating furnace tem- 
peratures, reversing rolls in steel mills, 
adjusting automobile headlights, and “sew- 
ing” together without thread fabrics 
coated with plastics, such as raincoats. 

The radar principle, combined with 
other controls, can be used on emergency 
airplane landing fields to detect the ap- 
proach of planes and, at the proper time, 
can also turn on floodlights to assure safe 
landings. 

The machines that X-ray much of the 
California orange crop for grading pur- 
poses are electronic in operation . . . The 
listing is unlimited. 


Outlook: In one way, the war is re- 
paying a debt to the electronics industry. 
Without experiments conducted at heavy 
cost by private industry in such fields as 
television, there would have been very few 
men ready to explore the practical applica- 
tions of electronics. Now war will send 
home a bank of trained manpower whose 
very presence will be an incentive to de- 
velopment of the industry. 


This will be a highly competitive busi- . 


ness except in the television field. Here the 
nation’s existing eight television stations 
will form a nucleus for immediate postwar 
broadcasting, and soon after the war ends 
full-scale television programs will be de- 
veloped. At first, reproduction will be in 
black and white, since color televising is ex- 
pensive and still needs engineering devel- 
opment work. More important, color broad- 
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“de YANKEE INGENUITY APPLAUDS THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY x 


. War imposes a Herculean task upon America’s giant 
petroleum industry. In addition to civilian needs, it must 
supply new, colossal quantities of gasoline, kerosene, 
fuel and lubricating oils and countless by-products to 
our armed forces. Today this industry is producing and 
refining more than sixty-three per cent of the, World? 
totalypetroleum yield. fe 

















‘RUSCO 


HELPS PRODUCE AND PROCESS OIL 


Battle planes couldn’t fly, tanks and jeeps couldn’t 
roll, fighting ‘ships couldn’t speed into action, all 
motorized war activity would come to a standstill 
were it not for this Nation’s vital petroleum in- 
dustry . . . an industry which RUSCO now, as 
always, is proud to serve. 


































Out in the oil fields where experts probe for new 
tich pools, burly RUSCO woven brake lining 
takes, and stands up under, the terrific strains 
demanded by modern drilling equipment. And, 
in this industry’s great refineries, RUSCO high 
speed, woven endless belts and sturdy conveyor 
belts help mightily to accelerate production and 
reduce its cost. 


Tough work for RUSCO equipment? Yes. But 
remember please that this is only one of many 
industries in which RUSCO’S precision woven 
products take the gaff and perform in a way to win 
them outstanding preference. Today, in RUSCO’S 
plants the war has right of way. But in the labora- 
tories of this 112-year-old company, experiment- 
ing, developing, perfecting for the future still goes 
on. That is why, following this war, as after four 
others, you may expect that more and new pace- 
setting product achievements will be quickly avail- 
able to you under the famous RUSCO name. 


THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY -« Precision Products « MIDDLETOWN,.CONNECTICUT 
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é General Electric . ; 
Electrons magnify a mosquito’s wing tip 5,000 times, print radio messages on ticker tape in police cars... 


RCA 
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RCA 





General Electric 


... bring style shows into the home via television, and warn motorists of excessive speed 


casts would make obsolete much of the 
existing equipment. 

Almost every other electronic develop- 
ment except television will run headlong 
into competition with older, established 
means of doing things. Facing this compe- 
tition, the electronic engineering companies 
will wait for markets to develop rather 
than attempt to kill off competition by 
expensive efforts to blanket their new 
fields. F 

Dr. W. R. G. Baker, vice president of 
General Electric in charge of this com- 
pany’s electronic research, points out that 
électronics will serve industry most by 
adding something like brain power to ma- 
chinery, rather than more muscle. 

“It is a mistake on the part of indus- 
trialists,” he says, “to think that electronics 
ean do for industry what it did for radio. 
In radio, it created a new industry. The 


developments we are working on now really 
supplement existing machinery. Adapting 
electronics to industry is comparable to 
the advance made when machine tools 
were motorized. Motorization made the 
tools more effective but did not add a new 
science to the art of manufacturing.” 

Cost accountants already have decided 
that there are definite limits to profitable 
development of many of these fields. 

Use of the radar in aviation, for ex- 
ample, certainly will be only fractional in 
peacetime compared with war demand. 
Ground facilities involving short-wave 
beams for the most part will already have 
been established. One engineer estimated 
that, at sea, installation of electronic 
safety devices on an imagined peacetime 
fleet of 10,000 merchant ships would re- 
quire little more than a year’s manufactur- 
ing work. Then the field-would be satur- 


ated. Ships are apt to last.a long time. 

There will be constant development of 
smaller items, with this “package” busi- 
ness appealing to the hundreds of small 
firms in the field, many of them now oc- 
cupied full-time as sub-contractors on gov- 
ernment work. The “package” business is 
the mass-production end of electronics. 

Nothing noted in this survey indicated 
any development that will switch major 
industrial usage of electronics from its 
status of a custom business, with most 
large devices tailor-made for specific op- 
erations. 

But the art will grow. As in the pre- 
war period, advances will be made all along 
the line because of the fact that radio and 
television will supply the manufacturing 
profits to maintain laboratories and scien- 
tists in their unending search for new ways 
to harness the minute electrons. 














Baldwin Austerity’ Locomotives 
in the Army 


Baldwin locomotives in the Middle East, dubbed “Austerity” 


by the British, are riding the rails to keep our armed forces 
supplied with all the things needed tohelp the United Nations 
win the Victory. This rugged power is serving on other 
fighting fronts where so much depends on uninterrupted 
service on long lines of communication. 

These Baldwins, with 112 years of sound engineering 
behind them, will do the job for which they were designed. 
More than 64,000 of them have been doing an outstanding 
job for as long as there have been railroads in the United 
States, and today many of.them are serving America’s 
gteat transportation systems, from coast to coast. 


But that is only part.,of Baldwin’s job. The Army-Navy 
“E”’ flies from the masthead for outstanding production of 
Army tanks, guns, gun mounts, castings, forgings, marine 


diesel engines and other vital war materials. 


BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 


Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


as Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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Argentine Revolt Points Way 
to Full Hemispheric Solidarity 


Castillo Neutrality Upset 
Because Nation Was Alarmed 
Over Decline in Prestige 


From the arched entrance of the pink 
stone Presidential Palace fronting on the 
historic Plaza de Mayo, a horse-drawn 
carriage moved along the beautiful tree- 
lined Avenida de Mayo. In it sat a short, 
lean, white-haired man in formal morning 
clothes and top hat. Beside him was an- 
other formally clad Argentinean, full-faced 
and bull-necked, his hard black hair edged 
with silver, his heavy-hooded eyes bright 
with satisfaction. This was the day for 
which both President Ramon S. Castillo 
and Robustiano Patron Costas had waited. 
The Concordancia, Argentina’s right-wing 
coalition, was ready to formalize the nomi- 
nation of Castillo’s hand-picked successor 
to the Presidency, Patron Costas, the 
wealthy sugar planter. 


This is what didn’t happen on Friday, 
June 4, in Buenos Aires. Instead, the ven- 
erable little judge Castillo marked that 
momentous day by fleeing from the capital 
on the mine sweeper Drummond up the 
River Plate to Uruguay. In a rebellion 
lasting only a few hours, the man whom his 
enemies called El Zorro (The Fox) was 
ousted from the office of President of Ar- 
gentina. 


Revolution: The crisis began when 
a revolutionary group headed by Gen. 
Pedro Ramirez, former Minister of War, 
sent an ultimatum to Castillo, demanding 
free elections and a change in international 
policy. The President replied with his own 
ultimatum and a decree naming Gen. 
Rodolfo Marquez as head of the govern- 
ment “repressive forces” to put down the 
uprising. 

While Castillo was making a futile plea 
for assistance to the First Field Artillery, 
troops under Gen. Arturo’ Rawson, a 58- 





Associated Press radiophoto . 
This bus was fired by revolutionists in Buenos Aires as Generals Rawson and Ramirez overthrew the Castillo regime 


year-old cavalryman and partner with 
Ramirez in the coup d’état, stormed the 
Presidentiai Palace, the Casa Rosada 
(Pink House) . At dawn on the morning of 
June 4, Castillo and his Cabinet had 
abandoned the long, low pink building and 
hurried to the mine sweeper which put out 
in the river immediately, while nine other 
river gunboats followed. 

Meanwhile, somewhat more than 7,000 
troops had marched on the capital. Can- 
non and machine-gun fire echoed in the 
suburbs of Buenos Aires. Troops, marines, 
and police, all of them heavily armed, 
were thrown around buildings on the 
Plaza de Mayo in the center of the city, 
where machine gunners were stationed in 
the many windows of the Casa Rosada. 
Total casualties were 40 dead and 150 
wounded. 

From the Drummond, Castillo sent a 
radio message to the Supreme Court, de- 
claring the establishment of his government 
on the little warship. But by then the 
revolution had triumphed. The mine sweep- 
er then proceeded to La Plata, capital of 
Buenos Aires Province, where Castillo and 
the Minister of Marine, Rear Admiral 
Mario Fincati, disembarked and surren- 
dered to the local military command. In 
Buenos Aires, Robustiano Patron Costas 
took the blame for everything: “The 
revolution was aimed at me,” he admitted 
bluntly, “and I know it.” Two members 
of the Castillo Cabinet were jailed, but 
the rest were released and sent to their 


Acme radiophoto 
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This Sewing Machine 
Motor Started Something! 


N historic event—at the turn of the century— 

was the development of an Emerson-Electric 

Motor for attachment to the foot-power sewing 
machine, then in use. 


This simple motor application marked the be- 
ginning of an era in which an entire industry was 
founded, bringing a multitude of labor-saving, 
motor-driven appliances and comfort conveniences 
for the home. 


Throughout this long period, Emerson-Electric 
Motors have played a major role in powering these 
appliances. They have lifted the yoke of household 
drudgery and created the opportunity for American 
Womanhood to achieve a fuller life. 















Emerson - Electric 
were presented with the 
Army-Navy ‘'E’* Award. 


"i 


TYPES OF HOME APPLIANCES POWERED BY EMERSON-ELECTRIC MOTORS 


When war came, the entire resources of Emerson-Electric’s 53 years’ experience | 
were quickly converted and tremendously expanded for manufacturing vital 
implements of war—power-operated revolving gun turrets, shell parts, and 
many new types of electric motors for aircraft. 

Out of the urgencies of war will come entirely new conceptions of electric 
motor design, construction and efficiency. “After Victory", manufacturers of the 
new and improved motor-driven appliances and equipment will confidently 
power their products with these motors. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS ¢ Branches: New York © Detroit « Chicago « Los Angeles * Davenport 


EMERSON £2 
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THE ELECTRIC MOTOR ENTERS THE HOME! 
Sewing Machine reproduced from Emerson-Electric advertising of 1899 
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“Until the war, I never fully 
appreciated the importance of 
the electric motors on my home 
appliances. “ag 318 






Call ’em “Chicago pianos,” pom-poms 
or whatever you please. To speed pro- 
duction of such vital war goods as this 
AIR EXPRESS rushes tons of tools and 
materials to every production center 
in the U.S.A. and to scores of foreign 
countries. AIR EXPRESS also works hand 
in hand with the Army and Navy to 
supply our war fronts the world over. 












Tomorrow, this 3-mile-a-minute serv- 
ice will speed the delivery of peace- 
time goods to every part of the world 
.e » « flying everything from pumps to 
piano wire, bicycles to baby grands. 
’. (A pound or a ton, if it fits in a plane 
| it can go AIR EXPRESS.) 





AIR EXPRESS SPEEDS WAR PRODUCTION 


SHIP EARLY—as soon as shipment is ready—to assure fastest 
delivery. PACK COMPACTLY—to save valuable space. Get our 
handbook “How To Ship by Air Express During Wartime.” 
Write Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Ave.,-N. Y.C. 








Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 







Gels there FIRST 
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homes or were on the way back from 
Uruguay, where some of them fled at first, 
The junta promptly elected General 
Rawson as President, Admiral Saba Suey. 
ro as Vice President, and Gen. Ramirez a; 
War Minister. The other members of the 
Cabinet were all army and navy leaders 
with the exception of José Maria Rosa, F- 
nance Minister, who was prominent in the 
1930 revolt and Horacio Calderon, a pro- 
fessor at Buenos Aires University, new 
Minister of Justice and Public Instruction, 
The government will follow a policy of 
solidarity with all American countries, it 
was stated, but for a time will maintain a 
policy of neutrality toward the war. 


History: This uprising was the first 
major rebellion in Argentina since ti: 
military coup led by Gen. José Uriburu, 
which overthrew the regime of President 
Hipdolito Irigoyen, the country’s last Radi- 
cal President, in 1930. But from the time 
of its revolt against Spain in 1816, Argen- 
tina has been plagued by frequent internal 
disruptions, most of them military. 

During the presidency of Bernardino 
Rivadavia in the 1820s, civil wars were 
waged against government reforms. Be- 
tween 1829 and 1852, while Juan Manuel 
de Rosas ruled the country by force ani 
terrorism, long campaigns took plac: 
against the Unitarists, the wealthy class. 
In 1890, there was a rebellion against 
Juarez Celman, which grew steadily ani 
finally culminated in a sort of electoral 
revolution which in 1916 made Irigoyen 
President. 


Concordancia: Since 1930, the Con- 
servatives—the National Democratic 
party and the Anti-Personalista—have 
ruled Argentina. This is the party of the 
2,000 families who own most of the coun- 
try, its broad corn and cattle lands, its 
forests and mills and mines. Head of the 
Conservatives since 1940 was Castillo. 
whose suave guardedness concealed his 
sense of deep insecurity. His wealthy 
backers had gone through a troubled éra 
when Irigoyen was President, and_ they 
feared popular governments. The traii- 
tional means of avoiding them was the 
use of fraudulént elections, perfected by 
Castillo when he was Minister of the In- 
terior. The second was neutrality. 

Castillo governed the country and kept 
it neutral. The Conservatives ran the gov- 
ernment by stuffed ballot boxes, phony 
counts, and tombstone voting. The only 
opposition was the Democratic Union, the 
Radicals and Socialists, and they lacked 
leadership, organization, and, chiefly, @ 
strong candidate. Castillo thought he hat 
one in his heir-designate, Patrén Costa:. 

Even when the Patron Costas supporter: 
in the Conservative bloc fell apart. t” 
stubborn old President ignored the threat 
Even when growing Allied power in rece 
months shattered expectations of a stale 
mate among many of Castillo’s own Cor- 
servatives, Castillo, a provincial-mind:: 


man with an exaggerated notion of Arge!- 


tina’s power, thought to preserve it b* 
































-ET’S SUPPOSE you’re one of five men 
L on a new-type life raft the Army 
Air Forces are using now. 


Between your knees you’re holding 
the radio sending set. You turn the crank 
on top of it and generate the juice. 


But you don’t know code. ‘There on 
the front of the set, however, is a button 
marked “SOS.” You press it. Automati- 
cally, you’re calling for help. 


Your eyes look up at the antenna 
where the “SOS” is going on the air. It 
looks like a long, slim string, curving up 
100 feet into the sky. At the end, hold- 
ing it aloft, is an ordinary box kite. 


You’ve flown kites before but never 
under these circumstances. And you’re 
praying now ... that the kite string is 
good and strong. For if it breaks, blooey 
—your “SOS” won’t reach anybody. 

But the kite string is unbelievably strong. 
Salt water, sun, and rain won’t harm it 
either. Nor has moisture rotted it, as it 


When you say a prayer to a kite string... 


lay wound around the sending set for 
many weeks in the life-raft container 
stowed away in the plane you’ve just 
crash-landed. 


The fact that this kite string does its 
job is not just a stroke of luck. 


For the Life Raft Section of the Army 
Air Forces planned the kite string that 
way. They considered many materials 
out of which to make it. Finally they 


selected one—a new and unusual mate- ° 


rial which met the requirements of great 
strength, lightness, and durability. 


Strangely enough, this new material is 
GLASS! Not glass as we see it on dining 
tables or in windows, but glass in the 
form of fine fibers—called 


Fiberglas.* It is so flexible it can 4 


of the many important war uses of Fiber- 
glas. But that’s not the real point as we 
see it. 

For every day examples like this are 
turning up—examples where fast-think- 
ing, hard-hitting men in the Army and 
Navy services are quick to search out 
and apply new methods, materials, and 
ideas to build better equipment for war. 


So, it’s no wonder that Fiberglas 
workers in plants and laboratories, op- 
erating around the clock, are determined 
to supply the Army and Navy with ever- 
increasing amounts of Fiberglas. Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo, 
O. Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Oshawa, Ont. 





be braided into stout line. 


This line is the kite string. 
Wrapped around it is the an- 
tenna of |the radio sending set. 





FIBERGLAS 


®T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











Naturally, we’re mighty proud 
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keeping an Argentine foot in both warring 
camps in anticipation of a negotiated 
peace. 


Significance 


During the last war, Argentina, which 
maintained a strict neutrality, played an 
important part in the provisioning of 
Europe, and thus the national wealth in- 
creased. In this war, things have been dif- 
ferent. Argentina has not yet succeeded in 
closing a meat contract which the British, 
as agents for the United Nations, are ne- 
gotiating. Shipments are continuing, but 
without a contract, and there’s no cer- 
tainty that the purchases will not suddenly 
cease. And the meat producers are already 
suffering from a drought which is rated 
the worst since 1901. Grains from wheat 
through corn and rice are hit, and growers 
talk of total losses. Fruit prospects are 
poor. Some cattle are already reported to 
have been slaughtered for their hide value. 
Thus economics played a part in the 
Argentine revolution. So did internal poli- 
tics. But the chief reason for last week’s 
rebellion was fear of the decline of Argen- 
tina’s power and prestige in postwar Latin 
America (see Ernest K. Lindley’s Wash- 
ington Tides). Under Castillo’s policy of 
neutrality, it was steadily losing both. 
Moreover, the President had suppressed 
popular sympathy for the Allies by declar- 
ing a state of siege and probably feared 
the consequences of confessing his mis- 
taken policy by making a change. 

Thus a revolution was organized by men 
who were normally fairly far to the right 
in politics and with a largely military 
background because a weak dictatorship 
threatened Argentina’s vital interests. 





VD in London 


‘Battle of Piccadilly Circus’ 
Among Our Army’s Worst 


One of the most pressing problems fac- 
ing the United States Army in Britain is 
the rising rate of venereal disease, much 
of it contracted from prostitutes in Picca- 
dilly. One of NEwSwEEK’s war correspond- 
ents, Al Newman, sent the following frank 
report on the situation. 


An American soldier in town on leave 
saunters along Piccadilly gazing at the 
sights. A prostitute plucks at his elbow: 
“Hi, Yank, looking for fun?” 

In the region roughly bounded by Leices- 
ter Square on the east, the Strand on 
the south, Oxford Street on the north, and 
the Marble Arch on the west, this scene is 
repeated literally thousands of times daily. 
It happens so often that G.I.’s have in- 
vented a mythical medal called the Bat- 
tle of Piccadilly, supposedly awarded for 
strolling slowly from the north side of 
Piccadilly Circus to the south end of 
Trafalgar Square without being accosted. 

The openness with which prostitution 
flourishes in the apparently highly moral 
atmosphere in England has always amazed 
foreigners and _ particularly Americans. 
Even more surprising is the present situa- 
tion because women from 20 to 30 are 
subject to call for war work or the uni- 
formed services. 

In the early winter days during the 
blackout men moved through the dark- 
ness in Piccadilly Circus hawking birth- 








é Associated Press 

Eyes Right: Shots of Hitler with war wounded have become more fre- 
quent recently. Here is one of the Fithrer talking with a blind soldier, who 
stands rigidly at attention although he cannot see his leader. The picture was 
taken in April, just after the Hitler-Mussolini meeting. 


been picked up and made by countless 
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control devices, and many respectable 
chemists’ shops have large displays of 
them in their windows. Thus, the more 
sordid aspects of sex are commonplace 
here, and yet the subject of venereal dis. 
ease is still virtually taboo. It ‘is true that 
the newspapers have printed Ministry of 
Health advertisements on the diagnosis 
and treatment of “VD,” but this and other 
publicity on the subject drew an attack 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 












Fight: It must also be remembered 
that public health in this country is still 
not very advanced. Even now the ques- 
tion of pasteurizing milk of proven high 
tuberculous content raises newspaper con- 
troversies as bitter as any bygone vivisec- 
tion battle. Against the ignorance, hypoc- 
risy, and the general relaxation of morals 
that always accompanies war, the United 
States Army officials in Britain are fight- 
ing an up-hill battle. Last week they an- 
nounced that in the first four months of 
this year more than 2,000 new cases of 
venereal disease have come to light—the 
incidence of infection being 25 per cent 
higher than among troops in the United 
States. Some 81 per cent of the cases are 
gonorrhea; 17 per cent, syphilis; and the 
remainder are rarer maladies. Among 
branches of the service, the Air Forces 
lead with the Service Forces next, and 
the Ground Forces third. 

A staff of eleven officers, four of them 
nurses, are fighting this rising tide of VD 
in Britain. They are the prevention sec- 
tion, and publicity is their strongest ally. 
For example, just inside the front door 
of the Officers’ Club here is a poster show- 
ing a prostitute and a soldier on a Lon- 
don doorstep. “Come on in, honey,” she 
is saying. “It will only cost you a pound— 
and VD.” 

Prophylaxis is another powerful aid. At 
all Army post exchanges here prevention 
devices are sold at a nominal price. They 
are American-made because the similar 
British products are slightly . different in 
design. A prophylactic packet similar in 
content to one which has been issued to 
American sailors on leave for years has 
begun arriving in quantity from overseas. 
and it will be given to holidaying soldiers 
free of charge. In addition, six Red Cross 
clubs in the London area have just opened 
prophylactic stations, raising the London 
total to eight. Twelve other clubs in provin- 
cial towns have opened similar establish- 
ments. 

Lt. Col. Paul Padget of Baltimore, chief 
of the forces fighting infection in this the- 
ater, made an urgent appeal to the com- 
mon sense of American soldiers in the 
Army paper, The Stars and Stripes. His 
points were: “First, that any woman who 
can be picked up and made by an Ameti- 
can soldier can be and almost certainly has 
















































others; second, that the larger the number 
of men with whom the woman has had 
sexual intercourse the greater the chance 
that she will have venereal disease; third, 
that there is no such thing as a safe pros- 


















Reproduction of a 
Kodacolor snapshot, 
reduced in size. 


A standout gift for 


men in the Service 


Futt-Cotor 


SNAPSHOTS 


with your Brownie or Kodak 


EVOLUTIONARY! , . . full-color snap- 
NX shots on the new Kodacolor Film. 


They’re the biggest news in photography 


since roll film was introduced. 


With Kodacolor Film you can now take 
color snapshots in good sunlight with your 
Kodak or Brownie—and from the negatives 
the Kodak Company makes Kodacolor Prints 
—full-color snapshots printed on paper. 


At present the supply of Kodacolor 
Film is limited—but there’s a modest 
amount available. Use it for important 
occasions. All Kodacolor Film is proc- 


essed at Kodak’s laboratories. Ask your 
Kodak dealer to give you details. 


Kodak Minicolor Prints ... Have beautiful 
full-color photographic enlargements made 
from your 35-mm. or Bantam Kodachrome 
transparencies. In three sizes—2X (about 
214 x 3% in.), 5X (about 5 x 7) in.), and 
8X (about 8 x 11 in.). 


Home Movies with Kodachrome Film ... 
There is still a fair amount of full-color 
Kodachrome Film on hand, for 8-mm. and 
16-mm. Cine-Kodaks. Use it for the high 
spots in your home life .. . Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Kodak Research has made 
Color Photography a part of everyones life 
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Pays Tribute to its Gallant Otticers and Crews 


B CAPT. J. L. BEEBE 


CAPT. R. E. PEND “TON 


F CAPT. L. H. B. PARKER 


CAPT. T. L. GRAY 


E CAPT. VLADIMIR ZERNIN CAPT. V. G. CERNESCO © 


As our ships have been converted to instruments of war, our captains and men have set aside 
their peacetime role and are now an integral and vital part of the United States Forces. As men 
of the Navy and Merchant Marine, they recognize their duty and are performing acts of astound- 
ing skill and heroism. We feel a pride which we know is shared by thousands of people who 
have travelled in “Santa” liners and thousands of merchants who have shipped in “Santa” 
freighters. To all Grace men, including the 660 in the service of our country, we wish Godspeed 
and Victory and hope that they may soon return to the pursuits of peace in the great task that 
the American Merchant Marine will have to perform. yye gpace MEDAL . . . for extraordinary 


and meritorious service, already awarded to a 
number of our many captains, officers and men. 


“CAPT. 
PAUL D'JURHUUS 
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titute and apparent cleanliness gives no 
guarantee of freedom from the disease; 
fourth, that if a soldier chooses to expose 
himself he has a simple duty to himself 
and his country at war. That duty is to 
protect himself by using facilities which 
_ have been made available to him.” 


- French Unity? 


New Committee Gets Under Way 
After Many Tragicomic Crises 


Seven men became the rulers of the 
resurgent French Empire last week. After 
three days of Gallic histrionics reminiscent 
of the intermittent crises in the prewar 
French Cabinets, Generals Henri Honoré 
Giraud and Charles de Gaulle and their 
followers finally got down to business in 
the white-walled Palais d’Eté in Algiers 
and on June 3 set up the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation that will 
govern the empire and represent the people 
until France has been freed. 


Committee: The presidency of the 
committee was shared by Giraud and de 
Gaulle. But the balance was provided 
by two cool, skillful, diplomatic men. One 
was Gen. Georges Catroux. As a reward for 
his share in bringing Giraud and de Gaulle 
together, Catroux was promptly named 
Governor General of Algeria, replacing 
Marcel B. Peyrouton. And because of his 
long experience as colonial administrator 
and particularly because of his good stand- 
ing with the Moslems, Catroux was also 
made Commissioner for Coordination of 
Moslem Affairs, entrusted with the grave 
responsibility of supervising all the com- 
mittee’s relations with the 20,000,000 fol- 
lowers of Islam. 

The second man who provided balance 
was Jean Philip Monnet, 55-year-old 
banker-businessman, member of the old 
cognac family, and former official of the 
British-French Purchasing Commission in 
Washington before France fell. He also had 
been a banker in New York as a partner 
in Blair & Co., Inc., and in his own firm of 
Monnet, Murnane & Co. Since his ar- 
rival in Algiers last February, Monnet, 
who was Giraud’s selection, has been con- 
nected with the work of the Munitions 
Assignment Board and the rearmament of 
the French Army. His wide experience 
and cool mind have given him a position 
akin to that of Catroux. Other committee 
members: 


Gen. Alphonse Georges: Senior five-star 
general in the French Army and leading 
military strategist, who has always kept 
out of politics. At 68, he has been referred 
to freely as a “back number” although as 
recently as 1939 he worked out a brilliant 
plan for the invasion of Italy through the 
Po Valley. Georges lived in Vichy France 
until his arrival in North Africa in response 
to Giraud’s call. Refusing to reveal how 
he escaped, he declared simply: “I have 
come to rejoin my former comrades.” 
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Associated Press radiophoto from OWI 


De Gaulle and Giend met in Algiers to end a bad dream 


René Massigli: A handsome, energetic, 
55-year-old French career diplomat with 
valuable experience in international rela- 
tions, particularly conference work. He was 
Ambassador to Turkey until the fall of 
France and was taken to Germany as a 
prisoner with Gamelin in November 1942. 
Last February he escaped to London, 
where he was appointed Minister for 
Foreign Affairs by de Gaulle. 


André Philip: A 41-year-old trade-union 
liberal, Philip ascribed the fall of France 
to the upper classes who preferred Hitler 
to Léon Blum. English in speech and ap- 
pearance, he was liaison officer in the 
French Army with the BEF in 1940 and 
later as a prominent leader of French re- 
sistance he edited Libération, the 50,000- 
circulation underground newspaper. In 
July 1942 he escaped to London, where de 
Gaulle appointed him Minister of the 
Interior and Labor. 


Action: Once this group became the 
head of the government of France, with a 
new capital in Algiers, it acted quickly. 
The first official moves were three: The 


committee pledged the French Empire to 
fight the war until unconditional surrender 
of the Axis, including Japan. It definitely 
fixed the time when it would surrender its 
powers—‘‘as soon as liberation of the 
metropolitan territory permits it, at the 
latest at the total liberation of France.” 
And it formally notified the United States 
and Great Britain of its existence. 

These dignified happenings contrasted 
sharply with the theatrical events of the 
preceding 72 hours. The meeting to form 
the committee got off to an unfortunate 
start on Monday with Giraud presiding 
after de Gaulle had expressly stated: “To 
give pleasure to everyone, we would both 
have to preside.” It hit a second snag when 
the impulsive Fighting French general de- 
manded the purge of all Vichyites, especial- 
ly Marcel Peyrouton, Governor General of 
Algeria, Pierre Boisson, Governor General 
of West Africa, and Gen. Auguste Nogués, 
Resident General of Morocco, even before 
the Committee was formed. 

Giraud objected vigorously, on the 
ground that the new committee alone could 
take such grave steps. But nothing could 
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sister ships, Boeing Aircraft BEECH 
Company’s present Flying For- 
tress is an outstanding Ameri- BELL 
can airplane built for a specific H BOEING 
wartime job. As a high-level BOWLUS 
precision bomber she has no 
peer. As an exterminator of BREWSTER 
enemy fighter planes—well, few CESSNA 
of the brash enemy pilots who COLGATE 
have tangled with her thirteen 
50-caliber guns have lived long PAUMIMAMIST 
enough to say ‘‘Banzai!’’ or CONSOLIDATED 
even “Heil!’”? And the men who CULVER 
fly them know that these 
“Mary Anns” and “Susie Q’s” CURTISS- 
are tough enough gals to strug- WRIGHT 
gle back home though shot full DOUGLAS 
of holes and severely damaged! FAIRCHILD 
America is proud of the men 
who designed this fighting ship, FLEETWINGS 
perfected her, engineered her FLETCHER 
into precision mass production. FORD 
Proud too of the loyal flying 
crews who have acclaimed her [RURRMALGTYg 
as “a great ship!” And America GENERAL 
is looking forward to knowing MOTORS 
that greatness at first hand 
when Victory clears the skies 
for commerce and travel. 
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United Nations’ ships shall fly. 
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stop de Gaulle. In rapid succession, he 
made his demands for a wholly civilian 
committee, stronger French representation 
in Allied councils, and a larger executive 
group, virtually a full-fledged Cabinet. 
Then came the most awkward moment 


of the week. Peyrouton resigned as Gover- 


nor of Algeria and his resignation was sent 
to de Gaulle under the title “President of 
the Executive Committee,” though the 
committee was as yet unformed. De Gaulle 
promptly accepted the resignation, assign- 
ing Peyrouton, in his capacity of captain 
in colonial infantry, to the Middle East 
Command. Hardly less promptly, his staff 
called in the foreign correspondents at 
Algiers and released the story. 

The next morning they discovered from 
the French press in Algiers that General 
Giraud had also received Peyrouton’s 
resignation and also, in accordance with 
Peyrouton’s expressed wish, made him a 
captain. But Giraud had requested him to 
continue to serve as Governor until the 
organization of the executive committee was 
completed. Thoroughly roused, Giraud pro- 
claimed that no committee yet existed and 
that he retained “sole authority both 
political and military in North Africa.” 


De Gaulle dodged this delicate issue by — 


first making a ten-minute call (unpolitical) 
on Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower and then 
relaxing at a luncheon at which he was 
host to the Anglo-American Press club in 
a fashionable black-market café which of- 
fered a ten-course meal, including turkey, 
roast lamb, and lobster. The Fighting 
Frenchman assured his guests that the 
pending situation would be recalled in 
French history as “a bad dream” and 
promised a victory march back to Paris. 

Meanwhile, Giraud heightened the ten- 
sion in hot and humid Algiers by appoint- 
ing Vice Admiral Emile Muselier as his 
deputy to maintain order in the city. This 
lean and lively French officer, once com- 
mander-in-chief of the Fighting French 
Navy, had later become de Gaulle’s bitter 
enemy. 

By Wednesday night there was consid- 
erable pessimism as to whether Giraud 
and de Gaulle would ever achieve unity. 
Robert D. Murphy and Harold Macmil- 
lan, American and British representatives, 
stepped into the brawl, and later, Mac- 
millan said wearily: “I believe that to- 
morrow seven men will walk into the room 
and when they come out they will be the 
Executive Committee.” 


Appointments: Macmillan was right. 
Although the proud, inflexible Frenchmen 
by no means buried all their differences, 
the forming of the de facto government on 
Thursday seemed significant enough to 
curb their personal ambitions long enough 
to consider important details. Gabriel 
Puaux, former High Commissioner in 
Syria, was chosen to replace Gen. Auguste 
Nogués in Morocco. Gen. René Bouscat, 
head of the Giraud mission to London dur- 
ing the negotiations with de Gaulle, be- 
came probable successor to Gen. Jean M. 
Mendigal, Chief of the French Air Forces 


in North Africa, and Gen. Jean-Mariec- 
Joseph. Bergeret, former deputy civil com- 
mander under Giraud, was slated to he 
dismissed as Air Commander in French 
West Africa. But Giraud was still wary. 
On the same day he redoubled his police 
guard on the Algiers radio station, and his 
deputy, Muselier, banned a_ Fighting 
French meeting set for Sunday, June 6, at 
which de Gaulle was to talk. 

Despite these personal differences, and 
the free admission that there remained 
numerous issues to be determined by the 
committee, its actual establishment brought 
about a new spirit of conciliation in all 
political quarters in Algiers. The Ameri- 
can representative, Robert D. Murphy, 
was optimistic about the future of the com- 
mittee. “A new baby has been born,” he 
exclaimed. “It fulfills all our hopes, and 
there is no doubt that there is sincerity in 
all quarters.” 


Trouble in Tangier 


The Allies politely warned Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco of Spain last week to 
halt anti-Allied activities in Tangier, the 
former international zone overlooking the 
Strait of Gibraltar. The warning was 
double-edged, taking the form of a British 
diplomatic protest and a hint from the 
American Fifth Army encamped in North 
Africa near Spanish Morocco. 

London’s move climaxed a long series of 
aggravations that began in November 1944, 
when Franco took advantage of Britain’s 
peril to seize the 225-square-mile strategic 
little area that had been under interna- 
tional control since 1906. Lately these 
incidents had grown more numerous, and 
they reached a high point last week when 
Spanish police arrested 300 Jewish and 
Arab youths who had volunteered for 
military and labor service with the Allies. 
In addition, police picketed the plant of 
the British Tangier Gazette, preventing its 
publication. 

This led to the lodging of “strong repre- 
sentations” to the Spanish authorities by 
A.D.F. Gascoigne, the British consul 
general. At the same time, members of 
Parliament in London showed mounting 
irritation, and Lord Davies, a Liberal, gave 
notice that he would ask the government 
if it intended to “take steps in the near 
future” to restore international control 
over Tangier. 

The American hint came on June 3 
when Lt. Gen. Luis Orgas, High Com- 
missioner of Spanish Morocco, visited 
American Fifth Army headquarters to re- 
pay the call made on him last April ‘by Lt. 
Gen. Mark W. Clark. The Yanks treated 
Gen. Orgas to an impressive battle demon- 
stration by their air and ground units. 
After that, the Army’s public-relations 
headquarters issued an announcement 
stressing the “high state of battle training” 
of the troops. 

At the same time, Tangier authorities 
announced steps to put an end to the 
anti-Jewish drive in the zone and said 
that all arrested Jews would be freed. 












“Here’s our pipe wrench, Mrs. Smith—and mother says can 





we please borrow a No. 3 oil can, your wire cutters... 
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A A survey among 6000 representative Journal 

,” subscribers reveals that more than three-fourths 
are married — nearly half have husbands in war 

“ work — more than 5% are now in war plant work 

d themselves — half are in some full-time or part- 











and a cup of flour?”  . ig 


A YEAR AGO Mrs. Smith had never 
changed a fuse. Now she’s developing 
into quite a plumber and amateur 
mechanic. Her neighbor, Mrs. Brown, 
is the woman who could never make 
her checking account “come out.” Mr. 
Brown had to balance it the first of 
every month. Now his address is a 
serial number, “c/o Postmaster, New 
York.” And Mrs. Brown has her point- 
ration book figured out a month ahead 
of time. ... 


LIFE AT THE SMITHS and Browns still 
runs on the same old 24-hour day. 
Three meals. Dishes. Kids that get 
holes in their stockings and fall down 
in their best clothes. Monday is still 
wash-day up and down the block. But 
Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Brown and 
millions of women like them are man- 
aging to pack so many new techniques 
and services into those routine 24 
hours that they’re just twice as full. 


industry, they are relieving the man- 
power shortage by doing scores of 
masculine jobs themselves. Because 
they are vitally concerned, they have 
added to their responsibilities not only 


Latha’ Hbne 


time organized war effort. 


LIKE THEIR SISTERS in uniform and 


* 


important community duties but the 
organization of American homes to 
help in every way to win the war. 


ONE MAGAZINE, naturally, goes best 
with this up-and-doing surge. For 
wherever you find women striving for 
better things, there you find the 
Journal —a flame to their spirit and 
eagerness. Because the Journal lights 
the way ahead, it attracts America’s 
largest audited magazine audience. It 
is the nation’s greatest printed reser- 
voir of woman-power. The kind they 
talk about in Washington. And the 
kind your business’ future must de- 


pend on. NOW — for after the war. 
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Home Front Is Stitl Menaced 
Despite Easing of Coal Crisis 


Questions of Lewis’s Power 
and Government’s Labor Policy 
Bigger Than Strike Itself 


The nation’s coal mines were open this 
week, but again it was a temporary re- 
opening, and the strike threat still hung 
over the land. 

The nation’s 530,000 miners agreed to 
go to work on Monday after a strike be- 
gun June 1 and lasting six days during 
which the steel production rate faltered, 
because at least eleven blast furnaces were 
obliged to shut down, during which also 
the men had ignored President Roosevelt’s 
order to cease their strike. 

But John L. Lewis kept a string on his 
United Mine Workers of America. No 
sooner had he recommended to the union’s 
policy committee, 24 hours after the Presi- 
dent issued his order, that the men were to 
go back, than Lewis set a new “deadline.” 
There is to be another strike on June 20 
unless agreement is reached with the Ap- 
palachian bituminous and anthracite op- 
erators. 


Shock: This deadline came as a shock 
to the Interior Department, whose chief, 
Secretary Ickes, is operating the mines for 
the government, although earlier there 
were hints that Lewis and Ickes had 
worked together in planning to reopen the 
mines. Officials had thought the miners 
would keep on digging indefinitely while 
some form of agreement was worked out. 
But the union needed some club to keep 
behind the chair, ready for use, at that 
conference, and the strike threat was the 
biggest club Lewis could find. 


On the other hand the War Labor ° 


Board also produced a club. On May 25 it 
had directed the operators and union offi- 
cials to submit to it within fifteen days 
any differences that still remained. Once 


the miners agreed to return to work, the 


WLB reiterated that June 9 deadline and 
broadly hinted that, in the event of no 
contract by then, it would write one itself. 

Almost the sole remaining difference be- 
tween miners and operators was the 
amount of portal-to-portal pay. During the 
negotiations in Washington preceding the 
strike, the conferees had agreed that this 
“travel time” would apply to all mine 
workers—clerks and checkers in the offices 
above ground, as well as those who actual- 
ly had to travel the underground labyrinths 
to their diggings. They had likewise agreed 
that the payment would be a flat rate— 


regardless of the distance traveled or the 
time involved. But they had not agreed on 
whether it should be the $2 a day Lewis 
demanded or the 80 cents the operators 
had counterproposed. (After the strike be- 
gan, Lewis dropped to $1.50 while the 
operators came up to $1.) Since there was 
no agreement when the Lewis truce expired 
May 31, there was no contract. And in ac- 
cordance with a policy almost as old as the 
53-year-old union, “no contract, no work.” 


Order: This time there had been no 
way out for the White House, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, cornered, acted. His order 
was issued after the miners had been out 
for 48 hours, tending to their Victory gar- 


dens and playing cards for the newspaper. 


photographers. 

When a strike threatened in April, Mr. 
Roosevelt had “appealed” to the miners 
not to cease production. This time he was 
curt: “As President and Commander-in- 
Chief, I order and direct the miners . 
to return to their work on Monday, June 
7, 1943.” Then he went on to remind the 
men that they were working for the gov- 
ernment on essential war work and said 
it was their duty “no less than that of 
their sons and brothers in the armed forces 
to fulfill their war duties.” The President’s 
order was made over Lewis’s head, and it 





Coal miners wave on their way back to work 
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upheld the authority and jurisdiction of the 
WLB, which Lewis has repeatedly ignored. 

This action resulted in a bit of comedy. 
Secretary Ickes followed up Mr. Roose- 
velt’s order with a letter to Lewis saying 
he expected the UMW chief to direct his 
men to return to the pits. Lewis replied 
with a letter saying he had no power to 
direct but would, however, recommend to 
the UMW policy committee (which always 
rubberstamps his decisions) that it do the 
directing. 

The public sighed with relief. The policy 

committee met and did what Lewis or- 
dered. And then, when it had sent its 
identical telegrams to all local unions, 
Lewis sprang his surprise: 
_ It was one of those steamy hot days in 
Washington, with a half dozen reporters 
lolling in the green overstuffed reception 
couches in the office of K. C. Adams, 
Lewis’s press man. Adams walked into his 
inner office without saying a word. He sat 
down at his littered desk as the news 
writers ambled after him to make small 
talk. Adams inquired lazily if all wire 
services were represented. They were. 
Would they like a press release? They 
would. Without saying a word Adams 
started peeling off typed copies of the 
order that work be resumed—but only 
“up to and including June 20.” Adams 
cackled gleefully as wire reporters scram- 
bled for telephones to dictate the 50-word 
wire as a flash. Then he nonchalantly set 
about something else; he has seen similar 
shows many times. 

Thus the’strike was begun, stopped, and 
replaced by a threat of a new stoppage. 
In the six days the miners had been out 
this is what happened: 


{| The War Labor Board’s power and pre:- 
tige diminished. When the miners went 
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We cannot all serve our country in high or dangerous 
or romantic places. And in a time when many offer their 
lives, the routine of office work may well seem humdrum. 

Yet how vital it is... how important ‘tthe endless 
grind of keeping things going! We venture to speak 
for all American industry in paying tribute and 
acknowledging our debt to the unsung millions of 
office workers whose daily jobs have been done so 
faithfully and so well. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE NEW YORK 


SMTTH-CORONA 


T ‘ypewriter Service 


yk War production entrusted to us is precision work 
calling for craftsmanship of the highest order . . . skill 
won through years of making America’s finest office and 
portable typewriters. 


























The CANAL Zone tie Panama 


9 Canal is of utmost importance to the 

$ A military defense of the United States. 
erving in e ri Cd Today the Canal Zone is bustling with 
new military life as millions of dollars 

are expended in strengthening its de- 

0 ni t e fenses, which include important cone 
struction jobs far out in the jungle. 


Victory Fronts... . 


Wherever portable electricity for auxiliary power and light is vital, 
WITTE Dieselectric Plants prove outstandingly efficient and depend- 
able. They can be transported far back into jungles and other out-of- 
marty places where our fighting men must go on important construc- 
tion jobs. They can provide the pumping power for a much needed 
water supply—out on the desert and other hard-to-reach spots. 


Yes, WITTE Dieselectric Plants, as well as WITTE Diesel Engines, 
are in many places out on the far-flung battle fronts. ..in Panama... 
in Alaska...in Africa... and in the South Pacific area. 
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Working for Victory ... Planning for Peace 


America will win... and WITTE is pledged to 100% War production 
until victory is attained. As we work for victory we keep our research 
vision to the future. This, combined with today’s war construction 
experience, will result in even better WITTE Diesel Engines and 
Dieselectric Plants—engineered for greatest efficiency and economy. 
After victory, WITTE will continue to add to its 73 years of service... 
all over the world. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
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out it soon halted the negotiations} issued 
a stinging statement attacking Lewis, and 
left the mess up to the White House. 


{Gaps began to appear in the ranks of 
the miners; some went back to the pits. 


{ Donald M. Nelson warned that virtual 
paralysis of war production would follow 
any serious curtailment of coal to plants 
making steel, synthetic rubber, aviation 
gasoline, and other items. 


{ Soldiers in North Africa, questioned by 
The Stars and Stripes, their newspaper, 
were 90 per cent in favor of drastic action 
against the strikers. Some offered to trade 
places with the miners. Others suggested 
that the recalcitrants be taken into the 
Army and ordered to work in the mines. 


€ The public temper rose. Some speakers 
used the word “treason” in attacking Lewis. 
It was clear that the citizens would not 
stand for much more. 


¥ Selective Service officials in Tennessee 
and Alabama were ordered by their gov- 
ernors to reclassify all striking miners. And 
the President himself at his Friday press 
conference pointed out that a striking 
miner was no different from a man in a 
nonessential industry—he could be drafted 
if he failed to do essential work. 


{ The House, getting angry, passed by the 
wide margin of 231 to 141 the Smith-Con- 
nally anti-strike and labor control bill al- 
ready approved in slightly different form 
by the Senate and War Mobilization Di- 
rector Byrnes was reported to have asked 
the two chambers quickly to compose their 
differences so that the measure might soon 
be put on the statute books. 


Significance 





The miners prepared to return to work 
because Lewis said so, not because of the 
President’s order. In that situation lies 
future trouble, as shown in Lewis’s new 
“deadline”? for an agreement, for the fun- 
damental issue is still unsolved. 

That issue is twofold. On the labor side, 
it is whether Lewis is to be subjected to 
the wartime rules obeyed by other unions 
or whether he is to be allowed to dictate 
his own terms, to obey orders if they suit 
him, to defy the public and’ the govern- 
ment if such defiance suits his purpose. On 
the Administration side, it is whether the 
government is going to end its vacillating 
policies on labor, on price and wage freez- 
ing, and on the steady rush of the nation 
toward the perils of inflation. 

Out of all the confusion have come omi- 
nous results. Already the country has lost 
not only a week’s production of coal, at 
the estimated rate of 2,000,000 tons a day. 
but the rate of production of the machines 
of war has been slowed all along the line. 
Morale at home and abroad has suffered. 
And the Axis radio has made hay. 

While the Administration may be able 
to claim a technical victory at least for two 
weeks, what with the resumption of min- 
ing, the actual winner is more likely to be 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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Meir Outfits we CAS ME) 


N ‘THE HOT, INFESTED JUNGLES OUR TROOPS 
ARE BEING OUTFITTED WITH THE US.ARMY 
QUARTERMASTER CORDS’ NEW CFL 
ONE PIECE UNIFORM .WORN WITHOUT UNDERWEAR. 
BUILT-IN SUSPENDERS HOLD UP GRENADE LADEN 
PANTS POCKETS AND ELIMINATE THE BELT, HELPING 
PREVENT PERSPIRATION IRRITATIONS coos 
@& © EVERYTHING THESE SOLOIERS WEAR, FROM 
PLASTIC HELMET LINERS DOWN TO MOSQUITO GLOVES 
AND ROT PROOF SHOES, HAVERSACK, WEBBING, GUN 
SLING, PURE-WATER BAG AND EVEN THE TAPE Jo MUFFLE 
CLASHING IDENTIFICATION TAGS ARE MADE OF EQTTON: 




















PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE .QMRTC,CAMP LEE.VA. 








THIS MESSAGE !S PRESENTED 
AS A WAR INFORMATION PROJECT 
IN COOPERATION WITH: 
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Caine also is FOOD. It is America’s largest source NATIONAL 
of vegetable oil... 48 per cent of total U. S. production of edible COTTON COUNCIL 


vegetable oils in 1942 came from cotton seed. 
In volume, cottonseed oil production in 1942 was sufficient to OF ainda 


meet the total fat requirements of an army of 7,500,000, a navy of GINNERS SPINNERS 
WAREHOUSEMEN 


1,500,000, and 18,000,000 civilians. MERCHANTS 
oa MRigee hence 
sgl . (NEXT WEEK: Cotton is Feed) 


EVERY U. S. Fighting Man Uses Cotton EVERY DAY! 








War Winners at Work 





Her neat, strong welds will directly 
benefit her soldier overseas as well as 
your plant production quota as longas 
she is on the job! Help her remain well 
by giving her the proved protection 
of sanitary, single-service drinking 
cups at every water fountain. 


He has an Axis to grind . andit’sa 
full-time job! You can help by guard- 
ing his health against disease so often 
passed from mouth to mouth at drink- 
ing water fountains. Supply clean, 
single-service paper drinking cups 
throughout the plant. 











AJAX” AERO 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester, Mass. 
PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 


Divisi 
United Sates Eavdope Co. 














Envelopes . Transparent Containers . 
Paper Cups . Writing Paper . Note 
Books . Toilet Tissue . Paper Towels 
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| The Real News on the Labor Front 


by RALPH ROBEY 


John L. Lewis and the troubles of, 
and with, his coal miners have occupied 
so much front-page space of our news- 
papers during the past few weeks that 
one might easily assume this is the big 
current news on the labor front. But it 
isn’t. It is merely the most spectacular 
development. The real news in connec- 
tion with labor is the stream of little 
items which for the most part do not 
get on the front pages. These are the 
developments which are setting a pat- 
tern which will affect our lives for 
years into the future. In fact, it is only 
because of the situation which they re- 
flect that Lewis was able to carry his 
fight with such’ vigor and threaten our 
entire war effort. 

What are these little items which are 
so significant? Everyone has seen some 
of them—at least has seen their head- 
lines—for scarcely a day passes that one 
or two, and sometimes three or four, are 
not in the papers. In general, they 
fall into four categories. 


First are the accounts of strikes 
and work stoppages. Recently, it is true, 
we have had some strikes, notably those 
in the Chrysler plants in Detroit and in 
four rubber plants in Akron, which were 
“big time” and got a play in the news. 
But they were the exception. Most of 
the strikes are not of this character 
but are little affairs of a few score or a 
few hundred men. In the aggregate, 
however, they amount to thousands— 
hundreds of thousands—of man-days 
lost. In April the total was 675,000, and 
the May figure, which is not yet avail- 
able, will unquestionably be material- 
ly larger. 

All of these little strikes, of course, 
are “unauthorized,” whatever that may 
mean in practice these days, but they 
cut into the volume of essential war and 
civilian production nonetheless. And it 
does not help matters to say, as Wash- 
ington is so fond of doing, that the loss 
amounts to only 8/100 of 1 per cent of 
the total time worked. That is much 
like saying that a man who has heart 
trouble needn’t worry because his heart 
weighs only a fraction of 1 per cent of 
his entire body. 

The second category of items is that 
covering wage increases. Such increases 
now are being passed out almost by the 
handful. All of them, of course, are for 
the purpose of “correcting inequalities” 
or to eliminate “substandard wages,” 
since those are the only excuses the War 
Labor Board is now permitted to use. 


But let us overlook that for the mo- 
ment. The important thing is that since 
President Roosevelt authorized a break 
in his “hold-the-line” order, we for all 
practical purposes have slipped right 
back where we were, and are as far away 
from an _ effective wage-stabilization 
policy as we were before the original 
order was issued. And this is true even 
though the WLB every now and then 
does refuse. to grant a requested in- 
crease. It did that even in the days when 
no one claimed we were holding wages 
stable. 

Third are the items which recount the 
efforts of the Administration to coddle 
labor by other than wage increases. A 
good example of this was the order last 
week to Chrysler by the War Labor 
Board panel to institute the checkoff 
and maintenance of union even though 
these provisions are not in its present 
labor contract. An even better example 
is the order to the steel industry by 
McNutt, Chief of the War Manpower 
Commission, to consult with the unions 
in the hiring and firing incident to the 
adoption of the 48-hour week (see page 
66) . 

Finally are the items covering the op- 
position of the Administration to all 
legislative efforts to clean up the present 
situation. Some of the bills which have 
been introduced in Congress, it may 
be granted, have been unwise, and per- 
haps all of them could be substantially 
improved. But in no case has the Ad- 
ministration shown any interest in 
weeding out the bad ones 4nd then try- 
ing to improve those that are working 
in the right direction. On the contrary it 
has opposed all of them and insists that 
there is no need for further legislation 
on labor or for amendments to existing 
laws. 


These various items taken together 
mean, of course, that the labor situation 
in this country is virtually out of con- 
trol. They also mean something further. 
This is that, although it has been eight- 
een months since Pearl Harbor and 
almost three years since the beginning 
of our defense effort, President Roose- 
velt and his advisers still insist on going 
along day after day without a labor 
policy other than one of political op- 
portunism. That, as stated above, is the 
reason for the disgraceful John L. Lewis 
episode. And that also is the reason why 
labor troubles. are getting more, rather 
than less, frequent, and more, rather 
than less, serious. . 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

Lewis, since his miners are going to get 
more money one way or another—a victory 
that will spur other workers to pressure 
their own leaders for increases punctur- 
ing the “hold the line” orders. Neverthe- 
less, there is one big loser: the American 
war effort. 


Hiring and Firing 
Steel Management and Labor 
at Odds Over New WMC Rule 









Down in the ninth paragraph of the 
order issued last week by the War Man- 
power Commission directing the steel in- 
dustry to adopt a 48-hour work week by 
Aug. 1 were these words: “Prior to making 
his decision on any release schedule . . . 
or application for approval of hirings, the 
regional manpower director shall consult 
with representatives of management and 
of the collective-bargaining agency in the 
establishment . . .” 

To labor and management alike this 
meant just one thing: Henceforth, labor 
would have a voice, and a loud one, in 
hiring and firing. Labor saw the order as a 
big gain in its fight for a place at man- 
agement’s table. Spokesmen for the indus- 
try put it thus: “It will have the effect of 
setting up a vast unworkable bureaucracy 
which must inevitably seriously interfere 
‘with steel production.” 

More specifically, labor spokesmen think 
the order gives labor the right to name the 
names of people to be hired or fired. Steel 
management contends that labor merely 
has the right to be consulted on whether 
additional or fewer workers are needed. 
But on one point both sides are agreed: 
there is confusion over exact interpreta- 
tion of the order. In that direction there is 
hope that interpretations and procedures 
will be set up by the Aug. 1 effective date. 
























Background: The 48-hour work- 
week order was issued May 1 primarily to 
conserve manpower in the steel industry. 
WMC Chairman Paul V. McNutt estimat- 
ed it would add 50,000 to the labor force. 
Steel men disagreed and have held a series 
of conferences with the WMC, pointing out 
that various exemptions are needed—that 
a blanket order is unworkable because of 
the nature of steel operations. 

As a result, McNutt last week gave 
regional WMC directors power over ex- 
emptions and release of workers by plants 
going onto the 48-hour schedule. The 
regional directors were told to allow indus- 
try-requested exemptions only after con- 
sultation with both management and 
union representatives. And that’s where 
the clause giving labor a voice in hiring 
and firing was written into the amended 
order. 


Significance 


Since the 48-hour work week was first 
discussed early this year, the steel industry 
has expressed a willingness to go along 



















































How important that is... especially in these 
war times. A confidential report, perhaps... 
thousands of copies prepared in advance for 
release at a moment’s notice ...yet the con- 
tents must not be known outside your office 


prior to release. 


That’s a simple assignment when 
you own a Davidson*. Just have 
your secretary type the copy directly 
on a paper or metal offset plate and 
give it to your Davidson operator. 
The job will be done before you 
know it—clean, sharp copies from 
start to finish—and only your secre- 
tary and your operator need know 
its contents. That’s keeping it con- 
fidential. 

But that’s only one of the many 
ways your Davidson will serve you. 
Charts, ruled forms, illustrations, 


etc., can be drawn directly on these 
plates and are ready to run in a few 
minutes. With equal speed and effi- 
ciency, your Davidson will repro- 
duce from photographic offset 
plates, type, electrotypes, and rub- 
ber plates. Office forms, multi-color 
advertising folders, stationery, en- 
velopes, form letters, shipping tags 
—all can be produced on this re- 
markable machine, providing a new 
high in quality at a new low in cost. 
And only a Davidson can give you 
all this in one machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1022-60 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Agents in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico. 


FREE. Writeforthis booklet. 
It gives the complete story 
of the Davidson and in- 
cludes samples of the work 
ét produces. Ask for your 
copy today. No obligation. 
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How to Get 


MORE RESULTS 
FROM 107, LESS PAPER 


Keeping pace with the demands of war- 
time business . . . doing this while keeping 
well within 10% reduced paper allowances 
is a problem that may now be easily 
solved. The solution: simplify and stand- 
ardize business forms and other business 
stationery ... extend the same treatment 
to booklets, folders and circulars. This 
technique enabled one firm to make a 
single form take the place of three... 
saved its entire 10% paper cut! 


Call Your Printer 


Simplifying and standardizing the station- 
ery and other printed material used in 
your business may also lead to substantial 
economies in both paper and money. Your 
printer will be glad to show you how. Ask 
him to bring in the Nekoosa Bond Plan 
Book, the portfolio that charts the way to 
business stationery and printed pieces 
which have paper-and-money saving uni- 
formity plus smart streamlined good looks. 

Yes, your printer can help solve your 
paper and printing problems with the aid 
of the Nekoosa Bond Plan Book. Make 
a note of this now—as a reminder that you 
want to see it soon. See the proof that 
“ft pays to plan with your printer.” And 
in carrying out your printer’s plan be sure 
of the paper it’s printed on. Remember, 
Nekoosa Bond is a paper you can be sure 
of because it’s pre-tested for opacity, 
strength‘and smoothness. . . qualities that 
spell top-flight printed results. Get all the 
facts from your printer now! 





SPECIALTY PAPERS FOR AMERICA 
We’re glad toreport that tons of Nekoosa- 
Edwards specialty papers are being pro- 
duced to help win the war... and it’s a 
job we’re doing without altering the high 
quality of Nekoosa Business Papers. 
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YOUR 


PRINTER 


VOM OLAT A 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
PortEdwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 
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but has vigorously opposed sweeping and 
rigid application of a blanket order be- 
cause steel operations are so diversified. 
For example, some weeks there are only 
four. or five days’ work for men on a 
rolling mill. So the industry raised the 
question: How can we work a 48-hour 
week when there aren’t 48 hours of work? 

That is why exemptions were asked— 
and that is what the WMC has left up 
to its regional directors. But the order 
giving unions a voice in hiring and firing 
was an added starter, and the industry 
contends that it has no place in the pic- 
ture. The consensus seems to be that the 
whole thing was a political move to bolster 
Philip Murray, CIO president. 

There is no question that, under the 
WMC ruling, organized labor has obtained 
a tremendous gain, in its struggle to sit 
with management. And of far deeper im- 
port than its immediate effect on the steel 
industry are the implications held for the 
whole American industrial system. The 
question posed by management is, if this 
can be made to apply to steel, why not 
to everyone else? 


Packard’s Plan 


Largely overlooked in the welter of 
postwar planning has been the detail of 
how manufacturers are to get out of the 
armament business when peace comes. Last 
week George T. Christopher, president of 
the Packard Motor Car Co., one of the 
nation’s big war contractors, announced a 
solution thought up by his company. 

The chief barriers to reconversion, ac- 
cording to Packard’s five-man committee 
which has been studying the subject for 
the past seven months, are two: “paper 
work”—the ‘legal steps necessary to re- 
move government-owned machines; and 
“actual work”—the task of setting up new 
production lines as soon as material is 
available after the war. Hence the Govern- 
ment should immediately start blueprinting 
the necessary legal steps. 


Better That 10% 


Only too well aware that some $35,000,- 
000,000 of excess purchasing power must 
be sopped up from war-swollen incomes 
to head off inflation, the United States 
Treasury last week revealed its plans to 
get this money. They were four: (1) The 
Third War Loan drive will begin about 
the middle of September and will be di- 
rected straight at the public. (2) Each of 
the 180,000 firms participating in the pay- 
roll deduction plan in selling Series E 
bonds will be asked beginning June 15 to 
set its quota at “not less than 10 per cent 
of the gross payroll.” (3) The public will 
be asked to invest at least 25 per cent of 
its net income after taxes. (4) To bring 
home to the bond buyer that it is his prob- 
lem alone, public bond sales and sales to 
banking institutions will be separated. 

Out of a clear sky the Treasury an- 
nounced Sunday that $2,500,000,000 must 
be borrowed at the end of June to supple- 


ment the expected $4,000,000,000 in sec- 
ond-quarter income tax payments to meet 
outlays before the big September War 
Loan drive. Secretary Morgenthau did not 
say whether the money would be borrowed 
from banks or the public. 


Iowa and Margarine 


The dairy industry’s fight against mar- 
garine is not only an old one; it’s been one 
that for years found the milk producers 
stronger. It was they who put through 
Federal laws requiring the butter sub- 
stitute* to be clearly labeled, induced 
some states to require it tinted pink or 
green, and persuaded fully half the states 
to supplement Federal taxes on the prod- 





Des Moines Register-Tribune 
Brownlee revived the oleo war 


uct with levies of their own—5 cents in 
Iowa, 15 in Wisconsin, for example. _ 

Last week Iowa’s dairymen revived the 
old fight saying they had found a traitor in 
their ranks. It was the Iowa State College 
of Agriculture, for years tax-supported by 
the farmers of the nation’s second dairy 
state (Wisconsin is first, with 13,625,000 
pounds of fluid milk produced in 194i; 
Iowa output was 6,920,000) . 

The college’s “treachery” consisted of 
1,000 copies of a 36-page pamphlet issued 
for it by the Iowa State Press. Written by 
Oswald H. Brownlee, a $1,701-a-year re- 
search associate, the pamphlet was one of 
a series by faculty members on “The 
What, Why, and How of Agricultural 
Policy and Food Management.” Its of- 
fense was first stating that oleomargarine 
“compares favorably with butter both in 
nutritive value and palatability”; then 
adding: “But in spite of the food value 
and efficiency of margarine, dairy interests 





*When butter was scarce in March marga- 
rine sales zoomed to 67,729,000 pounds. With 
rationjng, even though butter costs more 
points, housewives returned to it, and marga- 
rine slumped off in April to 43,065,000 pounds. 











HERE'S THE HELICOP 


Tomorrow is destined to be full of 
extraordinary surprises. Aviation ex- 
perts tell us the Helicopter will be in 
everyday use. 


This is the amazing airplane that is 
said will be within reach of the major- 
ity: It will handle as easily as a motor 
car. It ascends and descends vertically 
—flies backward or sideways as readily 
as forward. It can take off or land on 
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the roof of an average-size building. 


The large variety of advanced light 
alloys produced by Bohn will be of 
great importance in making possible 
developments of this character. 


Remember the name Bohn. Tomor- 
row when we return to normalcy, 
Bohn research staffs might:be of in- 
valuable service in designing new and 


better products for your requirements. 
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News Photos With a Camera on the Home Front 




















Acme 


There’s only one way to feed an orphan lamb—with a bottle and nipple. What 
to do when 32 waifs show up in the fold blatting for food is another story. 
Near Wiggins, Colo., Mrs. John Leonard has solved the annual problem with 
a feeding rack of beer and pop bottles filled with goat’s milk. 














A self-propelled trouble-shooting car with wheels that can be adjusted 
to fit any railroad track in the world from the 30-inch Australian to 
the 66-inch Russian gauge, was specially designed for the Army and 
is being built in three models by the Buda Co. at Harvey, Ill. 


Acme 








Gelwasiivaal 
Vera Anderson, 19-year-old champion 
woman welder of America (right) and 
Mrs. Hermina Strmiska, runner-up 
and also Pacific Coast Champion. 








Maritime Commission has adopted this all- 
metal, reversible, self-bailing life raft. Em- 
bodying survivors’ suggestions, it carries 
two months’ food and water. 





have been rather effective in suppressing 
its use.” 

Julius Bruner of Osage, president of the 
Iowa Local Creameries Association, was 
the first to complain. Iowa’s farmers, he 
said, “resented” publication of the pam- 
phlet. They would be satisfied, he went on, 
“with nothing less than recall of the pam- 
phlet, denial of faculty responsibility for 
it, and removal from the faculty of Iowa 
State College of its authors as _ self-con- 
victed incompetents.” 

The storm mounted until at length 
President Charles E. Friley of Iowa met 
for two hours with 100 dairy representa- 


tives and bluntly told them the right of 
the college to publish facts was “not de- 
batable.” But he did suggest that a com- 
mittee from the college staff meet with 
dairy spokesmen to “review this bulletin 
paragraph by paragraph to determine by 
objective evidence the accuracy of the 
contents.” The dairymen accepted, and 
there the matter rested—temporarily a 
local affair if it were not for one thing: 
To Iowa hurried Owen Richards, presi- 
dent of the American Dairy Association, 
and Neil Kelly, representing the National 
Dairy Council, both bent on backing up 
the dairymen’s fight. 


Edsel Ford’s Estate 


Hardly had the news of Edsel Ford’s 
death hit the wives (NEWSWEEK, June 7) 
than stock brokers began to envision fat 
commissions when the Ford Motor Co. 


‘stock he owned was sold to satisfy Fed- 


eral and state death taxes. Some estimates 
ran the tax obligation as high as $187,- 
000,000 on the basis of the reported $718,- 
000,000 valuation of the company. With 
that sort of tax, liquidation was presumed 
by most people to be obligatory. 

But last week, when the will was filed, 
it was revealed that once again the Fords 
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THE SKYS THE LIMIT 


Every war plane that takes 

off into the blue symbol- 
izes American engineering genius. 
But it requires more than skillful 
planning and workmanship to con- 
struct thousands of bombers, pursuit 
ships and transport planes. Huge 
quantities of materials must be con- 
verted into finished parts that com- 
plete the assembled units. Those 
materials —those parts — must 
be shipped by rail to numerous 


The Fog renew’ 


destinations. That’s where Union 
Pacific enters into the picture. Day 
and night, thousands of freight cars 
loaded with war materials roll over 
the rails. Great numbers of troops, 
too, must be transported by the rail- 
roads. All Union Pacific employees 
recognize the vital need for efficient, 
tireless work during these critical 
days. They’re putting forth all-out 
effort to back up our men in 
service. The sky’s the limit! 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


ROADB OF THE 


STREAMLINERS AND 


THE CHALLENGERS 








Aviation was Born December 17, 1903 


JUST 39 YEARS AGO 


Hiccins INDUSTRIES now moves into 
this new and fateful young industry 
unafraid and undaunted by the tasks 
imposed on us but deeply honored and 
impressed. We have no idea that we 
know all the answers or that we will 
revolutionize the industry. We do 
have courage and determination and 
we believe we have imagination. 

We bring to it years of experience 
and knowledge acquired in designing 
and building boats. Because of the high 
tempo now required by the de- 
mands of war we hope 
to catch up in an art 


BOATS, 
AIRPLANES, 


yet so young, so embryonic, that there 
lives today one of the two men who 
proved flight possible in heavier than air 
motor-driven machines. That man is 
Orville Wright, who, with his brother, 
Wilbur, electrified the world at Kitty 
Hawk, North Carolina, December 17, 
1903. We salute the one and honor 
the memory of the other. 

And we dedicate the Hicerns organi- 
zation to a maximum effort to supply 
ships to be borne by air as we have 

supplying ships and 
boats to be borne 
by sea. 


ENGINES 
WOOD ALLOYS 
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had cut around Wall Street which Henry 
Ford had hated for 25 years and more. 
Edsel Ford’s stock will not have to be 
sold. The bulk of the estate, estimated 
at about $200,000,000 and largely repre- 
senting Ford Motor Co. non-voting stock, 
goes to the Ford Foundation*—a char- 
itable institution, gifts to which are tax 
exempt. 

To Edsel Ford’s widow, daughter, and 
three sons went equal shares of the 4114 
per cent voting stock he held (the Ford 
Motor Co., a Delaware corporation, lists 
class “B” voting stock in proportion of one 
to twenty Class “A” non-voting shares) . 
This reduces possible government levies 
against his personal fortune to about $12,- 
000,000. Mrs. Ford also inherits her hus- 
band’s stock (a majority) in the Manu- 
facturers National Bank of Detroit, the 
family estate in suburban Grosse Pointe 
Shores, a house at Seal Harbor, Maine, the 
White Hart Inn in New Hampshire, a resi- 
dence in Florida, and several other pieces 
of property. Four $250,000 trust funds, one 
for each of the children, were set up in 
November 1935. 

Still tightly in the grasp of the Ford 
family is control of the greatest privately 
owned industrial empire in the world. Last 
week, when Henry Ford took over the 
presidency of the Ford Motor Co. which 
he had vacated 24 years before, he made 
several moves to make family control even 
tighter. Key men, long relied on, were 
viven added duties. Charles E. Sorensen 
was elected vice president. B. J. Craig, 





*Established in January 1936 by Edsel Ford, 
the foundation exists, according to its charter, 
“to receive and administer funds for scientific, 
educational, and charitable purposes.” It has 
supported the Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit, 
the Edison Institute in Dearborn, and made 
up deficits in_the operating costs of Green- 
field Village. Edsel Ford was president before 
his death. 


secretary and assistant treasurer was made 
vice president and treasurer, and H. L. 
Moekle succeeded Craig. To the board of 
directors, made up of the elder Ford, his 
grandsons, Henry II and Benson Ford, 
and Sorensen, were added Mrs. Edsel Ford, 
Harry H. Bennett, M. L. Bricker, Craig, 
and R. R. Rausch. — 


Candy and the War 


Industry Overcomes Shortages 
and Does Some ‘E’ Jobs, Too 


Ingenuity will be the principal filling for 
the cavity in the civilian sweet tooth next 
year, and the candymakers with the 
greatest amount of ingenuity will be those 
who survive the war. That was the diagnosis 
reached when the National Confectioners 
Association convened last week in Chi- 
cago, the candy-manufacturing center of 
the nation. 

All in all, said the confectioners, civilian 
demand for candy (one of the best indexes 
of consumer purchasing power) is today 


about three times greater than the in- - 


dustry can supply—because of demands 
of the armed forces and Lend-Lease war- 
time restrictions on ingredients and pack- 
aging, and shortages of manpower and 
materials. Yet despite those restrictions 
and shortages, the candy industry, which 
has been doing a $400,000,000 annual 
business, in the first quarter of 1943 
registered a 20 per cent gain in dollar 
volume over the 1942 first quarter, with 
profits in proportion. 


Soldiers and Rations: One rea- 
son for that gain is the industry’s sales to 
the armed forces and Lend-Lease. To- 
gether they are taking about two-thirds 
of the confectioners’ output, and taking 
it in two forms. 





One form is the regular candy bar, 
destined for post exchanges, where it rates 
No. 2 in demand, right after tobacco. In 
fact, procurement officers allow for a de- 
mand of about 18 pounds of candy per 
man per year. That means about 3,600 of 


_ the 5-cent candy bars per 1,000 men per 


month, plus, in the same period, 11,000 
one-ounce packets of hard candy and 
40,000 sticks of gum. 

The other kind of candy bought by the 
forces are types especially designed for in- 
clusion in “iron rations.” Candy tablets 
and fruit sticks go into the “K” ration. 
There are other types concocted, at Quar- 
termaster Corps request, to withstand tem- 
peratures of 20 degrees below zero and 120 
above. These are not only quick energy 
givers; they are food as well, for the Army 
has discovered that while men sometimes 
lose their appetites for solid foods in ex- 
treme climates, they still retain a taste 
for sweets, fruits, and syrups. 


Shortages: The energy needs of war 
workers are another reason why the civilian 
buyer finds candy counters almost bare. 
Under a voluntary rationing agreement, 
the confectioners set aside 15 to 20 per 
cent of their output for sale in war plants. 

Still another reason for scarcity is the 
shortage of raw materials. But that short- 
age paradoxically has helped increase 
profits. It has forced candymakers to cut 
their 13,400 candy varieties of 1941 to less 
than 3,500 today. What have been aban- 
doned are the “cat and dog” marginal and 
specialty lines; those retained, the more 
profitable varieties operating under favor- 
able price ceilings. 

Nevertheless, producing even the old 
favorites is where the ingenuity comes in. 
Thus a stand-by of the candy industry used 
to be peanuts. But peanuts today are 
needed for plastics and for cooking fats. 
Confectioners looked around and spotted 





Block-Busters: An arsenal on an Illinois prairie is 
one souree of the two-ton block-buster bombs that nowa- 
days are pounding the German industrial regions into sub- 














News of the Day Newsreel from International 


mission. Loaded on its dolly one moves on the factory 
route that ends in a many-acred parking lot where rows 
6f the finished bombs await shipment to the fighting front. 








'M MAKING A LIAR. | 





bY lesen OLD to fight, eh? Well, 
I’m doing my share and more 
of fighting right here on this pro- 
duction line. Sixty to seventy hours 
a week ... and precision work, too! 
That’s a tough grind, even for a 
youngster. I’d be washed up if my 
eyes ever went bad. That’s why I’m 
giving them the best care they 
ever had. Nothing less than the 
best is good enough for my eyes.” 


And “nothing less than the best” 
applies to glasses as well as to 


OUT OF MY DRAFT CARD 


professional eye care. To those 
who require bifocals (glasses for 
both “‘near” and ‘“‘far’’ vision) 
it means Univis 2-Way Lenses. 
Accurately prescribed and properly 
fitted, there are no more efficient, 
no more comfortable, no finer 
quality two-vision lenses made 
than Univis 2-Way Lenses. 
Your changing eye requirements make it 
advisable to have your eyes examined 
regularly—once a year. Consult your 
usual source of eye service for further 
information regarding Univis 2-Way 
Lenses when you have your eyes examined. 


SUL YOWNE 


WITH UNIVIS 2-WAY LENSES 





p> FINEST QUALITY 2-WAY 
AND 3-WAY LENSES 








... AND PRECISION 
OPTICAL ELEMENTS 
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soybeans. Now many candies are part pea-_ 


nut, and part soybean. 

‘ Too, a soybean protein derivative that 
whips like egg whites is substituting for 
them in nougats, bar centers, and bonbons. 
Similarly cereals are replacing coconut 
(now largely in Japanese hands) and vege- 
table oils, though higher priced, subbing 
for the vanished coconut oil. 

Thanks to shipping difficulties, almonds, 
once brought from Spain and France, are 
now largely produced in California. For- 
merly imported lemon and orange extracts 
are today similarly home-grown. Vanilla 
beans come in good supply from Mexico, 
though war needs for alcohol are some- 
what curtailing production of the extract. 

An important problem has been choco- 
late, a third (and'the best) of which caime 
from Brazil while the rest was imported 
from other Latin American countries and 
West Africa. Government bans on nove!ty 
candies (chocolate Easter rabbits, Santa 
Clauses, etc.) stretched past supplies 
farther; improvement in shipping condi- 
tions is already increasing supplies for tie 
future. 

Pectin (made from citrus peel and appie) 
was a problem last year, but this year is 
adequate. Corn syrup, on the other hand, 
was plentiful last year but this year may 
be the confectioners’ biggest headache. Tlie 
corn from which it comes is now~acutcly 
needed for livestock feed. The corn-syrp 
industry requires about 2,500,000 bushels 
of corn a week and on April 1 it had less 
than a three-week supply of grain on 
hand. As a consequence, all syrup makers 
are rationing their product to their cus- 
tomers. 

Surprisingly enough, the least of the 
candymakers’ worries is sugar. Like every- 
one else, they are rationed—at 70 per ccut 
of their 1941 consumption. But they get 
unrationed sugar for their two biggest 
candy customers, the armed forces and 
Lend-Lease. 


Efficiency: Manpower shortages have 
also hit the confectioners. Employers of 
62,000 in other peak years, they now hzve 
only 52,000 workers of whom 62 per cent 
are women; and wage costs have risen 
since March, when the Department of 
Labor’s wage-hour division approved a 
40-cent-an-hour minimum for production 
of candy products. 

Nevertheless, the industry is humming 
right along putting out candy—and it is 
doing a number of war jobs besides. Some 
plants are producing electrical equipme:'t. 
shell cases, radio tubes, scientific instru- 
ments, etc. Others are packaging dricd 
eggs, rations, and other foods for tlie 
forces and Lend-Lease. 

Curtiss is working with dextrose tablets 
for emergency rations. Hershey is mani- 
facturing a ration bar and has turned over 
its machine shop for war work. Schrafit’s is 
making tools and machinery for war plants. 
And at least three manufacturers have won 
the efficiency “E”—Heide for developing a 
machine that makes and packages lemon 
powder for “K” rations; Life Savers for 
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supplying the greater part of its output 
for inclusion in the overseas front-line 
ration; and Cracker Jack for packaging 
“B” and “C” rations. 











Week in Business 


Down tHE Ways: Thirty-five shipyards 
in seventeen different states made May a 
record-breaking production month by de- 
livering 175 new ships totaling approxi- 
mately 1,782,000 deadweight tons. In the 
first five months of this year, the nation’s 
shipyards built 711 vessels, totaling 7,142,- 
122 deadweight tons—only 35 ships less 
than the production total for 1942. Of the 
175 ships delivered last month, 120 were 
Liberty ships. 














Door Nor Cuiosep: The way was left 
open for postwar international agreements 
when stockholders of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey defeated a resolution intro- 
duced by a minority group that would have 
banned such contracts. Stockholders also 
endorsed the management’s grant of free 
patent rights for buna-S synthetic rubber 
to the United States and Canadian Govern- 
ments for the duration and permission for 
the two governments to license other com- 
panies to use Standard’s patents when di- 
rect contribution to the war program is 
involved. 













Heticorter Home: The first United 
States airport exclusively intended for 
helicopters will be operated at the new 
Bridgeport, Conn., plant of the Sikorsky 
Aircraft division of United Aircraft Corp. 







Suit: In Washington the Celanese Corp. 
of America went before the Federal Trade 
Commission to challange the FTC’s con- 
stitutional authority to compel the corpo- 
ration to classify its textile products as 
“rayon.” In a brief, filed with the com- 
mission, the corporation stated that its 
products, now sold under the registered 
trademark “Celanese” have chemical and 
physical properties not found in rayon. 








PERSONNEL: Eric Alliot was elected presi- 
dent of the New York Cotton Exchange; 
John H. Scatterty was elected vice presi- 
dent, and William J. Jung reelected treas- 
urer .. . Floyd B. Odlum has been named 
chairman of the RKO Corp. . . . William 
C. Frohring was made a director of the 
American Home Products Corp. 
William A. Weaver was chosen president 
of the Arabol Manufacturing Co. . . . Al- 
fred Marchev was appointed vice ‘presi- 
dent of the Republic Aviation Corp... . 
Harry T. Eaton has been elected vice 
president of Montgomery Ward. 














Cars For Grain: Harvest of wheat was 
nearing its peak in the Southwest, and 
growers, worried over how they were to 
ship the grain, appealed to Washington 
and to the railroads for help. As a result 
the first of 25,000 freight cars were diverted 
from other war work to help carry wheat. 
Railroad officials said all 25,000 would be 
delivered by July 1 












FREEDOM FROM 
WORRY 42.2200 ein 





















Today, men and women are under 
greater strain—are working longer 
hours in our fight for Freedom. 
To reduce absenteeism, to produce 
more, they must have proper pro- 
tection and medical care when an 
accident or sickness occurs. Hos- 
pitalization and freedom from 
financial worry while laid up— 
combine to bring any worker back 
to the job sooner. B. M. A.’s 
*All-Ways Income Plan” com- 


bines this important protection 
with a Savings Plan for your Re- 
tirement in coming years, 


Exclusive B.M.A. 
“All-Ways 


INCOME PLAN” Protection 





A MONTH 
HOSPITALIZATION oe Siew BENEFICIARY 
oo «, Pays up to $5.00 a day for . $500.00 in cash immediately 
ee Hospital Room  Service,* or when death occurs and a 


» attendance of registered nurse; on guaranteed monthly income 

extra for Operating Room, | for family during readjust 
Anaesthetic, and other speci- if ‘ ment period. $1,000.00 ade 
fied expenses. $4.00 to $175.00 ditional if accidental death. 
for Surgeon’s Expenses. Hospital Service Pe 


and Surgical Benefits also available for wife RETIREMENT 
and dependent children, Pays from $20.00 up to as much as $500.00 
ACCIDENT and SICKNESS monthly income for retirement, to start at 


the age you desire—for as long as you live. 


SAVE NOW —During working years to 
assure financia! independence in later years. 





When income is lost through “4 
accident or sickness, the & 
**All-Ways Income Plan” 
pays income from $40.00 up 


“NOTE: Your payments are optional, ge 
ttt 
to $200.00 per month. 


‘at $5.00, depending on the benefits best fi 
to your individual needs. 





Business Men’s Assurance Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Please send me full information on how I can have family protection and income for 
Retirement by saving only a few cents a day. 
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~ SCIENCE 





Proposed Government Science Office 
Arouses a Quiet but Ominous Storm 


Unbeknownst to the public (which has 
| a huge stake in the outcome) American 
| science is split as never before by the so- 
| called Science Mobilization Bill, presented 
| to the Senate by Sen. Harley M. Kilgore 
| of West Virginia and now being studied 
by the Committee on Military Affairs. On 
one side it is argued that enactment of the 
bill would lose both the war and the peace 
by making scientific research a cat’s-paw 
of the Federal government. Proponents 
are almost equally vehement in contend- 
ing that the revolutionary measure would 
spell victory in the present and future by 
freeing technology from what they con- 
sider to be selfish, monopolistic tendencies 
of private interests. 

As epitomized by officers of the Amer- 
ican Association of Scientific Workers 
(which favors it), the Kilgore legislation 
would establish an Office of Scientific and 
Technical Mobilization which would have 
wide powers and an initial appropriation 
of $200,000,000. 


“Tt will be empowered to conduct and - 


to finance scientific and technical work, to 


acquire patents and industrial processes, 
and to establish a system of awards for 
outstanding scientific and technical con- 
tributions. OSTM is to survey facilities, 
personnel, and requirements; to formulate 
programs for the development and use of 
facilities and personnel, and to provide 
and promote scientific and technical train- 
ing. It is to assess scientific and technical 
developments in relation to their impact 
on the national welfare; to foster interna- 
tional scientific cooperation . . . to engage 
in other suitable forms of international 
collaboration.” 

Those who favor putting the nation in 
the laboratory business on a huge scale 
feel that American: science has bogged 
down on its war job. The Army, directors 
of industrial research laboratories, engineer- 
ing and trade associations are generally 
in the opposition camp. Educators, more- 
over, point to pork-barrel possibilities and 
fear the bill might spell the doom of the 
very institution which laid the foundation 
of American technology—the privately en- 
dowed college. 
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Those who are opposed to state social- 
ism raise their eyebrows at this clause: 
“Further to effectuate the purposes of this 
act, the Administrator (a man appointed 
by the President to head the OSTM) is 


“ authorized . . . to create or to organize a 


corporation or corporations as instrumen- 
talities for the more effective exercise an«| 
performance of his own powers . . . The 
Administrator may make loans to, or pur- 
chase in whole or in part . . . the capital 
stock of any such corporation for any pur- 
pose within the powers of the corporation.” 

Concrete examples of comment, pro and 
con, were multiplying last week: 


Favorable: Dr. Harry Grundfest, 
national secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Scientific Workers and Rocke- 
feller Institute physiologist: “The bill pro- 
vides an admirable illustration of the 
manner in which science and its fullest uti- 
lization both for war and for peace can be 
planned or coordinated for the benefit of 
the community without adversely affec:- 
ing the research freedom of scientists . 
Scientists and technologists for the first 
time will be given an opportunity to take 
part in the decision gf national policies 
and will have a freer hand. Hearings show 
how special interests have often hindered 
the full application of rational scientific 


_and technical procedures.” 


Senator Kilgore: “While it has always 
been recognized that the strength and wei- 
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Steam-Chicken: That’s what the African bushmen 
call the Allied fighter and bomber planes which they have 
appropriated to ward off their Nazis (evil spirits). Two of 
the witch doctors above, dressed up for the ju-ju tribal 


OWI photos 


dances, are wearing home-made models of the P-40 and 
the American-built RAF Consolidated Liberator, com- 
plete with antenna. The headdresses of the others are 
topped by the more traditional fish. 








Note 





Note the 


CARBINES... 


made by 


Underwood Elliott Fisher . 


“Reports coming in from all jungle the- 
aters indicate that the carbine is going to 
be a most useful weapon due to its light 
weight, small overall length and the light- 
weight ammunition. Jungle fighting is at 
very close range due to lack of visibility.” 


L. H. CAMPBELL, Jr. 


Major General, Chief of Ordnance 
An American experimented with the new five 
pound M-1 carbine on a trip to the front in the 
recent Buna campaign. “‘I think it will work like 
a charm,” he said.“I got four Japs during a morn- 


ing of sniping from one front-line barricade.” 


ig 


A noted war correspondent writing for the 
: : New York Times Magazine. 
Note the paratroopers: —Their fire power is increased by the new U. S. 
Carbine, Cal. .30 M-1, a light, fast-firing gun. 


TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: 


TYPEWRITERS—New and used typewriters are sold 
only to the U.S. Government for the armed services. 
You may rent used machines under Office of Price 
Administration regulations. 
ADDING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES—New machines 
For Victory ... VEF enlisted to make Carbines 
also in war production on—Airplane Instruments—Gun Parts— Am- 


are available under War Production Board regu- 
lations. We have been able to assist many of our 


customers with their accounting problems. 
s es 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


munition Components —Fuses— Primers and Miscellaneous Items. 


RIBBONS, CARBON PAPER, ETC.—We may sell ribbons, 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


carbon paper and other supplies for all types of 
office machines without restriction. 
MAINTENANCE—Our maintenance service is in com- 
plete and efficient operation from coast to coast 
to help you keep your Underwood, Elliott Fisher 
and Sundstrand machines operating efficiently and 
¥% Enlist Your Dollars + Buy More War Bonds + To Shorten The Duration we are permitted to manufacture the necessary parts. 
i 








MARYLAND’S 
AMBASSADOR 
OF GOOD CHEER 





© AA lhe 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


NATIONAL § 


PREMIUM 


BEER 


PALE, DRY, BRILLIANT 


THE NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY. BALTIMORE, MD. 




















Replacements are harder and harder to get. 
your things with your own name, woven to order 


Mark 


by Cash’s, and prevent most losses. Cash’s are a 
favorite identification with the armed forces as well 
as at home. Ask your Dept. Store for CASH‘’S or 
write us. Due to our volume of military business 
PLEASE place orders for Camp and School EARLY! 
Trial Offer: Send us 15¢ for 
1 Dozen of your FIRST name. 


CAS H’S 83 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn., 
or 73 Gray Street, Belleville, Ont. 
PRICES THREE DOZEN $1.50 
SIX DOZEN $2.00 






NINE DOZEN $2.50 
TWELVE DOZEN $3.00 








Fiienaly com- 
fort...good food... 
attractive rooms in 
Cleveland’s most 
convenient hotel. 
On Public Square 
and connected with 
Union Passenger 
Terminal. 


Hotel 
Cleveland 





CLEVELAND 
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fare of our nation is largely dependent up- 
on the progress and achievements of our 
science and technology, appropriate par- 
ticipation of the scientist in the conduct 
of our government has not as yet been 
realized . . . Science now can and should 
function as an independent and effective 
entity in government on an equal plane 
with Commerce, Agriculture, Labor, Jus- 
tice, and other Cabinet offices.” 

A New York Times editorial: “The pro- 
posal . . . deserves a fair hearing in Con- 
gress. Possibly stronger safeguards against 
the regimentation of industrial research are 
called for . . . Certainly corporations which 
are engaged in strikingly original and 
promising work . . . should be left alone. 
Establish Senator Kilgore’s office with 
proper safeguards and it will have its uses 

. . will conduct research on its account 
in fields now ignored, with industry pursu- 
ing its own way.” 


Unfavorable: Harold D. Babcock, 
Mount Wilson Observatory astronomer: 
“It would be a stupid blunder to wreck 
the present setup by superimposing on it 
such an obviously political organization 
. . . In spite of pious lip service to the 
cause of science this act is saturated with 
the antithesis of the scientific spirit and 
method. Few if any first-rank scientists 
would accept appointments within such an 
office. No surer way of interfering with the 
application of our scientific resources to the 
war could be devised.” 

Dr. Gustav Egloff, president of the 
American Institute of Chemists and out- 
standing petroleum chemist: “Proponents 
of the bill believe research, development, 
and technology are in a highly disorgan- 
ized state in this country .. . The very 
opposite is true . . . Never before have our 
science and technology been so well or- 
ganized and coordinated as they are today 
. . . Practically every laboratory is in the 
service of the government . . . To center 
the myriad researches in one organization 
would throw the programs out of gear, 
causing fatal delay.” (A heated rebuttal 
of Dr. Egloff’s statement is presented in 
the June 4 issue of Science by Prof. L. C. 
Dunn, Columbia University geneticist, 
who asserts thousands of biologists and 
other scientists are still working outside 
the war effort.) 

Dr. John Q. Stewart, Princeton physicist 
and astronomer: “Clauses in the bill can 
establish a new ‘pork barrel’ for the bene- 
fit of localities . . . The proposed new of- 
fice might strengthen the party loyalty of 
a wavering area by planning development 
of low-grade ore deposits, planting an ex- 
perimental crop or starting a Federal 
school.” 

Dr. Harlan T. Stetson, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology: “A truer title ... 
would be ‘A Bill for the Regimentation of 
Science’ . . . the next to the last step in 
the . . . complete socialization of our 
‘democracy’ under executive order. The 
last stage . . . would be the regimentation 
of religion were it possible to regiment the 
emotions.” 
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RADIO 
Bring "Em Back Aloud 


Donald Bain is a wolf howling in the 
radio timber, or a lion, or a dog whose 
neck is broken. This bald-headed, rubber- 
faced little man has been acquainting hu- 
man beings with animals for some twenty 
years, and he still gets a kick out of chok- 
ing to death as a parrot, or haunting a 
murderer as a mourning dove. Yet he pre- 
fers to be a thrush, a robin, a mockine- 
bird, or a docile hen, and chirp and cluck 
gravely through such sudsy serials as 
Mary Marlin and Our Gal Sunday. 

One of Bain’s early ambitions was to 
be a minister. At the University of Ten- 
nessee in his home town, Knoxville, he 
changed his courses every few years, and 
had to knock off studying to make money 
to go on. On and off he was there seven 
years. Fed up at last with trying to get 
a degree, he quit in 1923 and went to Cin- 
cinnati to get a job in the entertainmen! 
field. After a few radio shots, Bain found 
howling and baying was not what Cincin- 
nati wanted, so he took up financial sur- 
veys for a credit reporting agency, work- 
ing on his own time and making abou! 
$35 a week. 

Traveling through Ohio he got engage- 
ments at churches and schools, taking his 
audience on “A Trip to the Farm,” whic: 
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Donald Bain making like a chim) 


packed in the mothers and fathers as we'!! 
as the children. Soon he was_ touring 
through Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, ani 
West Virginia. He once drove 350 mile: 
in a flivver at a cost of $50 for an appear- 
ance in Glenville, W.Va., which nette« 
him $5.46. 

In 1929 Bain headed for New York to 
try his luck in radio. What he got instea:| 
was a series of appearances at Boy Scou' 
camps and Long Island neighborhoo« 
houses. Several single programs led to 
nothing until one day, ten months later. 
an NBC director heard him imitating a 
canary and signed him for a show that 
night. Since then he has impersonate: 
everything from Eva Le Gallienne’s mur- 
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A 100% RECORD 


Awards on May 8th, 1943 to two 
plants in Kenosha, Wisc., com- 
pleted this 100% record for The 
American Brass Company. 


ALL TEN AMERICAN BRASS CO. 












PLANTS IN U.S. A. HAVE EARNED RIGHT 


Our Connecticut plants were among the first in the 
brass industry to receive the coveted “‘E” Award for out- 
standing production of war materials. Since then ail 
our plants, including those in the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and New York, have been similarly honored. 


As the largest fabricator in the copper and brass field, 
The American Brass Company is keenly aware of its 
responsibility and its opportunity to serve the cause 
of the United Nations. 

Since 1939, production has been tripled, with vir- 
tually every pound today going for war purposes. 


TO FLY ARMY-NAVY “E” FLAGS 


This is the story in terms of war production 


























WARTIME PRODUCTION RECORD OF THE U.S. BRASS INDUSTRY 
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This chart*, based on 1939 peacetime production, shows the rapid swing 
into all-out war production, both by the copper and brass fabricating industry 
and The American Brass Company (not including Government-owned plants). 
All-time production records have been continually broken ever since the 
National Defense Program was initiated in 1940. 

«Based on compilations of The American Bureau of Metal Statistics 


This record was accomplished by close cooperation 
between management and Jabor ... careful planning 





THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


BUY ALL THE BONDS YOU CAN AFFORD 


for rapid conversion to wartime operations . . . inten- 
sive training of new personnel . . . plus efficient utiliza- 
tion of existing and new plant equipment. 


Detailed figures, of course, cannot be revealed, but 
The American Brass Company is consistently breaking 
all previous volume records. In addition to its U. S. 
plants and that of a Canadian subsidiary, Anaconda 
American Brass Ltd., the company’s production also 
embraces three plants operated for the United States 
and Canadian Governments. : 


Shipments this past January were the largest in the 
company’s history. March exceeded January. The first 
quarter of ’43 was by far the greatest tonnage quarter 
in the records of the company. 

































8000 % 
PRODUCTION OF COPPER ALLOYS FOR Rene 
AMMUNITION by The American Brass Co. 

6000% 
This chart shows the vast increase 
in production of copper-base al- 5000% 
loys directly earmarked for ammu- 4000% 
nition in plants operated by The 
American Brass Company. This is 3000% 
one of the most vital needs for 
copper and brass. Tremendous 2000% 
quantities are required for all types 1000% 
of ammunition. 

1939 1940 1941 1942 




















The American Brass Company is proud indeed that all 
the plants it operates in the U. S. A. have won the honor 
of flying the Army-Navy “E” for excellence in produc- 
tion. But it is even prouder of the organization and the 
will-to-produce that have made this record possible 
... and will keep it going. 43184D 


TURN 





IN ALL THE SCRAP YOU CAN FIND 
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Experienced travelers bound 
for New York know that all 
roads lead to The Taft—a 
great modern hotel offering 
the most in convenience and 
comfort; with rates so low 
that theymean real economy! 


2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 
FROM $2.50 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 
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© This simple scratch test proves that 
ordinary concrete floors will disin- 
tegrate. 


© Today—time lost is production lost. 
Keep your concrete floors in constant 
service throughasingletreatment with 
LAPIDOLITH LIQUID. 


@ The patented chemical action of 
LAPIDOLITH LIQUID will wear- 
proof and dustproof your concrete 
and terrazzo floors. Your own main- 
tenance crew can apply LAPIDOLITH 
LIQUID without interrupting the use 
of your floors. 


For free inspection and advice on floor prob- 
lems affecting any industrial plant, write 
Department NW-2, 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
88 LEXINGTON AVE. » NEW YORK 
Where Results Count— 
Count on Sonneborn 
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derous black cat to a 6-month-old baby 
(offstage) in the Broadway production 
of “The Great Big Doorstep.” When Frank 
Buck wanted trained sound effects for 
“Bring "Em Back Alive,” Bain recorded 
proboscis monkeys and all kinds of birds 
with amazing reality. And he prides him- 
self on being Betty Boop’s leading mos- 
quito. 

Last Sunday, Bain got a prize spot on 
The Man Behind the Gun (CBS, 10:30- 
11 pm. EWT). He played Daddy Long 
Legs, a brave farm dog (G.I. for mon- 
grel) attached to a battalion in the South 
Pacific jungles. He lamented his ‘dead 
master with affecting yowls, but it was 
only another note of his cacophony of 
American elk, mourning camel, and blue 
gnu. 








MUSIC 


Records for Fighters 


There were phonograph records aboard 
one of the B-25s that bombed Tokyo. 
“Will you all do a fellow a big favor?” Lt. 
Jack (Shorty) Manch of Staunton, Va., 
had asked on the deck of the Hornet that 
April 18th morning, “and carry my phono- 
graph records under your seat? I'll take 
my record player along in my plane, and 
we'll meet in Chungking and have us some 
razzmatazz.” 

The anticipation never became a reality, 
for the Ruptured Duck (and all but one 
of the other Mitchell bombers) crashed 
after the raid, and with it went the re- 
corded razzmatazz. But it was symbolic 
of how our fighting men feel about their 
music—they want it wherever they go. A 











certain submarine, to cite another example, - 
was depth-bombed not far from Japan for 
five hours. None of the men seemed to 
mind the beating they took, but what did 
annoy them was that their brand new 
record player and library of disks were 
broker to bits. And in Guadalcanal they 
ran-out of needles and learned that palin 
stems would produce music too; in North 
Africa they pressed cactus thorns into 
service. 

Filling this demand and real need for 
recorded music is keeping a lot of people 
busy. The government buys many records; 
individuals donate a few; and some groups 
like the American Federation of Music 
Clubs collect as many as they can. But 
there are two new organizations which 
exist and operate solely for this cause— 
although they go about their business in 
completely different ways: 


ArmMED Forces Master Recorps: _Al- 
though AFMR began life just a year ago 
by asking for records themselves, it quick- 
ly turned to appealing for money wiih 
which to buy carefully selected new disks. 
One of its regular units costs $75 and con- 
sists of 100 records, which may range from 
Bach to Shostakovich. To date, 250 of 
these libraries have been sent out, most of 
them to camps in this country or to shore 
bases, sihce overseas shipping problems are 
pretty difficult. Seventy “junior units” (36 
records) also have been put aboard ships 
and submarines. AFMR may include a 
little Kern or Gershwin, but on the whole 
it frowns on hot jazz and firmly believcs 
that our men want more and more classics. 

Last week AFMR got its biggest single 
financial haul when Carnegie Hall was soi: 
out for a Rachmaninoff memorial concert 
which featured Fritz Kreisler, the violin- 





Hot disks in New Guinea made native hepcats 
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belting, hose and similar products 


world’s finest that have come so far. 


dustrial distributor. (Manufacturers with rubber 


are invited to write this 60 year old leader.) 


BOSTON WOVEN 
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BUILT WITH 


Mechanical 
RUBBER GOODS 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. - Cambridge, Mass. 


Insure Victory — Buy More War Bonds & Stamps 
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MAK-UR-OWN 


TRADE MARK REG USA 


CELLULOID 


INDEX TABS 


and turn instantly to every key reference. MAK- 
UR-OWN tabs on your active card files, books 
folders, portfolios, etc., save precious minutes every 
hour, every day. Inadequate indexing wastes time. 


Any index you want — typed, written or printed 
on the changeable inserts may be slipped into the 
MAK-UR-OWN strip, cut to length and perma- 
nently attached in a moment. EASY 
TO USE 

See your stationer today and equip 

every desk in your 
office with time- 


Y saving MAK-UR-OWN Index Tabs. 
















THE VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y. 





























Meet THE Most Popular 
BRUNETTE IN TOWN 





A PLANTERS’ PUNCH 


made with this 


DARK JAMAICA RUM 


Definitely unrivalled in flavour 
and ouquet, there's no rum 
like Myers’s, the dark rum of 
Jamaica, for making the perfect 
Planters’ Punch. For that 
wealth of flavour . :. 


The Rien Must be MYERS'S 
“Planters’ Punch” Brand 
100% Fine Mellow Jamaica—97 Proof 


For new free recipe booklet write — 
- Delapenha & Co., Inc. 
Agents in the U.S. A. 

Dept. NW-6 LaightSt.,N.Y. 
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ist; Sgt. Eugene List, pianist, and James 
Melton, tenor. Arranged by ASCAP and 
its president, Deems Taylor, for AFMR’s 
benefit, the concert raised more than 
$4,000. Taylor, the organization’s most en- 
thusiastic booster, also pulled in more than 
$2,500 from two Philharmonic broadcasts. 
One of AFMR’s best assets is that it has 
practically no overhead—no _highfalutin’ 
offices, press agents, or stuff. Its hardest 
worker, a CPA named Harry Futterman, 
sees to everything and even pays the slight 
($5 or $10 a week) office expenses himself. 


Recorps ror Our Ficutinc Men: In 


direct contrast to AFMR, this organiza- . 


tion is frankly commercial, but in the long 
run manages to serve the same high pur- 
pose. With shellac cut to a fraction of its 
prewar record use, disk manufacturers 
must have scrap records to keep going. 
So, with the help of the American Legion, 
Records for Our Fighting Men last year 
conducted a drive to collect old records. 
These were sold by the pound to the 
manufacturers, and the money gained was 
put back into new records—at wholesale 
prices. Although RFOFM has been criti- 
cized as being a front to get scrap for 
manufacturers (which it is), it nonethe- 
less has sent the armed forces more than 
300,000 records and aided in an industry 
conservation program. 

RFOFM does not pick or distribute its 
own selections. This is done by the Sub- 
committee on Music of the Joint Army 
and Navy Committee on Welfare and 
Recreation. Judging by what the subcom- 
mittee has bought, however, pop music is 
still playing a heavy part in what the 
armed forces want. Sent out in kits of 48 
records, selections include some twenty 
popular and dance numbers (“Stardust” 
to “Second Balcony Jump”), some four- 
teen old favorites (“My Bill” to “Country 
Gardens”) , and fourteen classics (Bach’s 
“Toccata in D” to Weinberger’s “Polka 
and Fugue” from “Schwanda”) . 

Although it was impossible actually to 
count the results of last year’s drive, the 
grand total ran into millions of pounds. 
Since RFOFM figures that this only 
scratched a potential surface, beginning in 
July it will start another drive. Last year 
the Legion’s collectors turned up every- 
thing under the sun: dictaphone disks 
(useless) , big pancake Edisons, old chain- 
store flimsies. Generally speaking, the Mid- 
west and the West were more cooperative 
than the East. Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Iowa, and New York were on top, and 
Delaware, Vermont, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, and Maryland were at the bot- 
tom. 

In the scrap pile were records of hymns, 
salon orchestras, last war songs, hillbillies, 
and real jazz classics like old Ellingtons. 
Harry Lauder sang “Roamin’ in the 
Gloamin’” all over the country, Caruso 
was everywhere in “Celeste Aida,” John 
McCormack was hot with “Rose of Tra- 
lee,” and Schumann-Heink’s “Silent Night” 
must have been played Christmas Eve in 
every home from coast to coast. 





MOVIES 





‘Hot Buttered Corn 


In the current “Coney Island” the 
democratic playground gets short shrift as 
the incidental background to a footless 
plot dramatizing the proposition that if 
Cesar Romero can’t win Betty Grable, 
George Montgomery can. Montgomery 
does. 

The two men are quondam pals—elib- 
tongued, double-crassing con men _ with 
the saving grace of simple-mindedness. 
Their mutual quarry is a gilded, staccato 
thrush in Romero’s turn-of-the-century 
honky-tonk. And the amorous complica- 
tions are the thinnest yet pressed from 
Twentieth Century-Fox’s sure-fire _for- 
mula for musical entertainment. 

That “Coney” will be popular enough 
goes without saying, despite what the 
captious may say about it. For one thing, 
the film reveals more of Miss Grable than 








Grable’s legs enlivened “Coney” 













































An Open letter 
To Married Men / 





2826 Fourth Ave. South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Fellow Americans: 






Are you a father (3-A), technically trained, 25 years of age or over, 
not now employed at your highest skill? Would you like to get into the 
thick of things without delay and do your bit for your country alongside 
the military at home or abroad? If so, we have a message for you. 


Minneapolis—Honeywell, known for over fifty years as a manufacturer of 
electrically operated controls, is and has been making important contri- 
butions to the war effort. We have created and are manufacturing vital 
devices used in the operation of combat planes of the United Nations. 






Minneapolis—Honeywell requires, at once, the services of additional men 
trained as Electrical Engineers, or those with a thorough understanding of 
Electronics. Men selected for this service, after training, will become 
instructors in the use of critical operating instruments and will be 
associated on a common basis with military personnel. The training and 
experience acquired will afford a most advantageous knowledge for post-war 
use. Only recognized fathers (3-A), of 25 or over, will be considered. 


We expect you to meet the following requirements: 


1. Must be willing to take, and able to pass, normal industrial 
physical examination. 


Must have pleasing appearance and ability to make yourself 
clearly understood in both written and oral work. 


3. Must be an American citizen. Birth certificate required. 
Character must be such as will pass a thorough investigation. 


We are not soliciting applications from those employed at 
their highest skill in essential industry. 





EMPLOYMENT — About July 1. Four week training period with pay included. 
Write air mail -— giving full personal history, education and practical 
experience, selective service classification and order number, or other 
military connection, and include snapshot. Arrangements will be made 
for personal interview. Address -— 


Lawrence L. Smith 

Aeronautical Division 
MINNEAPOLIS—HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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801 
ROOMS FROM 
$4-00 SINGLE 


LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48" ST., N.Y. C. 









AIR -SICK 9? 


Nausea, dizziness, stomach => 
distress may be prevented __ 
and relieved with the aid of 


Mothersill’s 


AIR SICK REMEDY 








- NEWSWEEK .- 


THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 


By Subscription 
Lyr.85 Zyrs.$7-59 3 yrs. 810 


Newsweek Bidg., 152 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











ROP 
gives 





NINE LIVES 


If you’re the lucky owner of 
a Durham Duplex Razor*, 





your long-lasting Durham blades last even longer. 
Durham’s famous hollow-ground blades are twice 
thicker —to take repeated stroppings for “new 
blade” smoothness every shave. 

*In case you don’t own a Durham Razor, you 
may still find one at your drugstore. 

Send $1 direct for special Durham strop out- 
fit. Can be used only on Durham Duplex Blades. 
Sorry, No C. O. D.’s. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 





this Victory Strop will make | 
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has ever been shown before—speaking 
strictly in terms of footage. The blond 
star is on-screen almost continuously 
either singing or hoofing (each of which 
she does well enough) or merely display- 
ing her legs, both of which are highly re- 
garded by the connoisseurs in our armed 
forces and by civilian authorities on such 
memorabilia. By way of relieving the in- 
evitable monotony, Charles Winninger and 
Phil Silvers cut an occasional comic caper. 


Giggles in Moscow 


Since its release early last month, War- 
ner Brothers and Joseph E. Davies’s “Mis- 
sion to Moscow” has thrived on contro- 
versy (NEwsweEEK, May 10). Vociferously 
attacked on the one side as a whitewash 
of the Soviet regime, and just asx stanchly 
defended on the other as a worthy tribute 
to a gallant ally, the film has currentl 
split Hollywood leaders into two ea 
divided camps on the advisability of mak- 
ing films with political implications. The 
following dispatch from Bill Downs, News- 
WEEK correspondent im Moscow, survived 
a three-day delay at the censor’s desk to 
add an international huff and a puff to 
the storm in a samovar. 


The Russian premiére of “Mission” was 
staged at the Kremlin, following a banquet 
for an international audience of diplomatic 
elect. Flanked on one side by a translator, 
and on the other by a beaming Joe Davies 
(then on his return engagement as mis- 
sionary to Moscow), Stalin sat poker- 
faced throughout the two-hour tribute to 
his people and regime. The next night the 
print was loaned to the United States Em- 
bassy and run off for the staff and a group 
of newspaper correspondents. 

In each case the audience reaction is 
best summed up in one word—squirm. 
And alternating with the squirming was 
the self-conscious tittering of those who 
had to sit in the’ Presence while an on- 
screen Joe Davies held forth on the sub- 
ject of Joe Davies. 

On occasion there were cinematic 
touches that provoked outright laughter. 
A bevy of Russian girls tricked out in ski- 
and-skating costumes looked just like 
what they were—Hollywood extras. Frieda 
Inescort, playing Madame Molotoff, at- 
tempted a spot of Russian dialogue that 
gave the Moscow natives a bad moment. 
And when the camera faded in on a Mus- 
covite restaurant featuring the soulful 
strumming of a gypsy orchestra, several 
young army officers at the preview en- 
thusiastically volunteered to withdraw on 
the off-chance of finding the place. 

Stalin’s poker face may have derived 
from the fact that the film’s portrayal 
of the Soviet Premier was judged the 
least adequate in a roster of generally ex- 
cellent characterizations. Playing Stalin 
for sweetness and light, Martin Kippen 
missed the strength and power and twin- 
kling humor with which Stalin invariably 
impresses foreign visitors. 

There was less of the dead-pan among 





members of the British diplomatic lega- . 


tion, with some officials pointedly hinting 
that the film’s unfriendly, inept, and un- 
diplomatic conception of His Majesty’s 
representatives to Russia was ill-advised. 

No one doubts that “Mission to Mos- 
cow” will be a sensational success in Rus- 
sia, if only because the Soviets are anx- 
ious to see how they look to a foreign, 
though friendly, observer. At the same 
time, it was unanimously agreed that the 
Warner film was excellent propaganda 
for fostering better relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, al- 
though a number of changes are indicated 
if the film is to obviate a tendency of thie 
realistic Russians to laugh out loud at ihe 
wrong places. 


Men on Bataan 


Like Paramount’s “Wake Island.” 
M-G-M’s “Bataan” celebrates’ the fore- 
doomed stand of a small American force 
against overwhelming Jap odds in terns 
of stark and stirring melodrama. 

As the American Army evacuates Ma- 
nila, a handful of men are left in their 
wake to blow up a strategic bridge and 
hold a road until the Americans have ha 
a chance to dig in on the Bataan Penin- 
sula. Almost at the start of the hopeless 


Sergeant Taylor carried on 


delaying action, the captain (Lee Bow- 
man) is killed by a Jap sniper, and : 
hard-bitten sergeant (Robert Taylor) 
takes over his command. One by one thc 
little company of expendables is whittle 
down until only the sergeant is left, using 
his own grave as a foxhole from which to 
blast a machine gun into a final, engulfing 
wave of Japs. 
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1. Only a little over a year ago Crosley 
Radios, Crosley Refrigerators with 


HOW THIN IS 


the Shelvador and other household ] . ; 
appliances were flowing from Crosley 10 o0O0O iii 
plants in Cincinnati and Richmond, a 2. But more than 2/4 years ago Crosley 


Indiana. 





engineers were pioneering new fron- 


4 tiers in radio and electronics and were 
OF AN IN¢ H gs devising new complex mechanical ap- 


paratus—all fighting materials for 
American and Allied fighters. 




















3. Today, precision products more accurate than 
laboratory models are rolling from Crosley machines 
and assembly lines in a volume several times our 
greatest peacetime peak. 


4. On every front, from sea levels to airlanes six 
miles above the earth—in Arctic cold and Tropic 
heat—Crosley fighting materials are flowing to the 
fighting men who are winning this war. 





O™ ten-thousandth of an inch is so thin 
that only a scientific instrument can meas- 
ure it. And. yet in a great deal of the work we 
are doing for the Armed Forces, these micro- 
scopic tolerances are all the leeway we have. 


Precision of this kind used to be possibly 
only a dream of engineers in laboratories. But 
today Crosley workers in our war plants are 
turning out these precise fighting materials in 


a volume several times our greatest peacetime 


peak. 





THE CROSLEY CAR—The most-talked-of auto- 
mobile in America today—Sorry we cannot take 
care of civilian buyers now—Look for it to take 
an important place in post-war transportation. 











More than 8,000 loyal men and women at Crosley have been 
awarded the 10% War Bond Flag as a symbol that their sav- 
ings, as well as their skilled hands, are working for victory. 


THE CROSLEY CORPORATION - CINCINNATI, OHIO AND RICHMOND, IND. 
Peacetime Manufacturers of Radios, Refrigerators, Household Appliances, and the Crosley Car 
HOME OF WLW, “THE NATION’S STATION” 
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From strip tease to Follies, Christine was two eyesful . . . now she hus new lines (spoken) 








ENTERTAINMENT 
G. I. Plays 


John Golden already had two shows 
on Broadway (“Counselor-at-Law” and 
“Three’s a Family’) , but he and his office 
are in the Army now. On June 14 the big, 
gray-haired producer also presents “The 
Army Play by Play,” a series of five one- 
act plays which were written, directed, 
acted, and exploited by the enlisted men 
of the United States Army. Put on as a 
benefit for the Soldiers and Sailors Club 
of New York, “The Army Play by Play” 
will have for its one-night stand in Man- 
hattan seat prices which range downward 
from $1,000 ‘oma rows and aisles) to $3 
(back rows of mezzanine) . The first lady, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, bought the first 
seat—and as a reward got a bargain rate 
of $100. 

Sponsored by Maj. William R. Bolton, 
Chief of Special Services of the Second 
Service Command, the plays were selected 
in a contest which drew 115 non-musical 
one-acters. Soldiers were cautioned that 
entertainment value and suitability for 
Army camp presentation would be prime 
factors in the judging—a job which was 
done, incidentally, by Elmer Rice, Kenyon 
Nicholson, Frederick Lonsdale, Russel 
Crouse, and Golden. 

The results came from everywhere, writ- 
ten on the back of stationery and done in 
plain soldier talk. Although nobody knew 
it at the time of the judging, all five win- 
ners did happen to have been either actors 
or writers. But at least 50 to 60 of the 
other scripts submitted were plenty good 
enough to be used for camp entertainment 
too and most of those were written by 
non-professionals. In subject matter, the 





winners ranged from broad farce and bar- 
rack-room comedy (as in “Pack Up Your 
Troubles” by Pfc. Alfred Geto and “But- 
ton Up Your Lip” by Pfc. Irving Gaynor 
Neiman) , to comedy-drama (“Where E’er 
We Go” by Pfc. John O’Dea) , to a serious 
play (“Mail Call” by Air Cadet—now an 
officer—Ralph Nelson) , and finally to real 
melodrama (“First Cousins” by T/Cpl. 
Kurt Kasznar) . 

“The_Army Play by Play” is no Broad- 
way-inspired “This Is the Army.” It is the 
soldier’s own G.I. show—the real war 


theater brought to Manhattan, and with 
it the chance for our Army to make its 
own entertainment. 





G.I. on Broadway: A private phones 


Luscious Lovely 


Some seven or eight years ago—suc': 
dates are always vague in theatrical his- 
tory—a very luscious lovely walked intu 
an agent’s office in Detroit and asked fo: 
employment. Just a plain ordinary job, fo: 
she thought she would be happy with he: 
pencils, her book, and her typewriter. 
The agent, however, quickly perceived 
that this was no stenographer; this was : 
find. He therefore put her on an ama- 
teur night that very evening—only thi- 
was no ordinary amateur night, this wa~ 
burlesque. 

For five or six years thereafter (agai: 
that confusion) our luscious lovely took 
them off from Gaiety to Gaiety. Since 
Christina Thersa Helen Sienkiewicz wa: 
obviously’no name to conjure with, she 
called herself Charmaine. Then, when Ne 
York decided to close down its famous par- 
lors of fun and frolic, Charmaine had her 
self a vacation in Rio. Combining busine-- 
with pleasure, she did a dancing turn ai 
Copacabana as one Josita and immedi- 
ately got herself discovered by John 
Murray Anderson. 

Anderson put her into the new “Ziegfel:! 
Follies” last fall and Charmaine-Josita be- 
came Christine Ayres, a figure no gentle- 
man in the audience could forget. Las! 
week, as Ilona Massey left the show, Mis- 
Ayres inherited one of her sketches ani 
opened her mouth on a stage for the firs! 
time. Where it will all end, nobody knows. 
but Broadway producers continue to look 
hopefully in her direction and movie 
scouts sit out front in a state of per- 
spiration. . 

PS. If you still care, you can also ad- 
dress your mail to Mrs. Milton Hoffman. 
for Charmaine-Josita-Christine is married 
to the owner of a Detroit dairy product- 
firm. 
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en have done many strange, terrible and won- 
1 things with the simple tool known. as rope — 
man in our time used a piece of it to change 


© of the world. se 


picked up parts, psi thom as they traveled 
with the job. . . . Thus was born the famous moving 
belt technique of assembly line mass production 
that has revolutionized American industry. 

Today, the industry which gave us assembly line 
mass production is producing a major share of the 
weapons that already are changing the shape of the 
world. And inseparably a part of this drama, which 
began with a piece of rope, is the engineering of a 
handful of basic-machine tool companies. 

One of these — Jones & Lamson — is the oldest 
machine tool company -in America. Precision ma- 
chine tools developed by this company have helped 
to make possible every step in the development of 
modern assembly line technique. And today, Jones 
& Lamson engineers and service men are working 
right on the line in hundreds of plants, inside the 
world’s greatest industry. 

The knowledge and skill which this represents 
will be of value to you in meeting today’s produc- 
tion problems, and in planning for tomorrow. They 
are yours for the asking now. Call upon us! 


Universal Turret Lathes . Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic Thread 
Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Threading Dies 


J 0) N E ¢ & L AM S () MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine. Tools. 
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THEATER 
Leslie Howard 


At the cottage in Denham, northwest of 
London, Leslie Howard’s secretary an- 
swered the telephone. “What work,” the 
reporter wanted to know, “was interrupted 
by his death?” 

“But he’s coming back!” the secretary 
exclaimed impatiently. “Don’t you under- 
stand?” 

In the phrase of British Overseas Air- 
ways, “next of kin”—including Ruth Mar- 
i.n Howard, the actor’s wife—had been 
informed that his plane was missing and 
presumed lost. Howard was one of seven- 
teen persons aboard a Dutch-operated 
commercial airliner which, scrupulously 
unarmed and lacking lifesaving devices, 
had been shot down between Lisbon and 
England on June 1. Five times in the last 
ten weeks the Dutch planes, making the 
run in daylight and not far from occupied 
coasts, had been attacked by Nazi air- 
craft. Howard’s was the first to be lost. 

This time, perhaps, the Nazis thought 
they were hunting someone of political im- 
portance. They were right by default. 
Howard was lost in the line of his own 
kind of duty; his feelings toward the 
Axis were summed up in a speech he 
once made: “Our old William the Con- 
queror was nothing but a dictator and a 
gangster. We first suffered from a totali- 
tarian system then and we have been 
battling it ever since.” 





Howarp, tHE Man: If Howard was 
dead, England had lost not only an actor, 
playwright, producer and director, and 
propagandist of topnotch ability, but a 
shy and retiring celebrity who was un- 
doubtedly one of the most universally 
loved personalities on stage or screen. 

His real name was Leslie Stainer, and 
he was born in London April 3, 1893. The 
last war rescued him from a bank clerk’s 
job, and Stainer enlisted in the Northamp- 
tonshire Yeomanry. Army _ theatricals 
quickened the bank clerk’s interest in act- 
ing, and when he was invalided home in 
1917, Stainer changed his name to Howard 
(his mother’s name) and launched his 
theatrical career as a road company Jerry 
in “Peg o’ My Heart.” 

Howard’s stage and screen career was 
something for the nostalgic record. He had 
been a Broadway favorite ever since he 
co-starred with Katharine Cornell in “The 
Green Hat” in 1925 and a Hollywood star 
since his appearance in “Outward Bound” 
(1930), which was followed by such suc- 
cesses as “The Petrified Forest,” “Berkeley 
Square,” “Of Human Bondage,” “Pygma- 
lion,” “Gone With the Wind,” and his cur- 
rent “Spitfire” (Newsweek, June 7). 

Because Howard was a Hollywood star 
first, his countrymen were inclined to refer 
to him as “that American actor”; yet 
Americans invariably regarded his nervous, 
understated characterizations as typically 
and terribly British. Actually at the peak 
of his career, the studious, 5-foot-10 actor 


who looked more like a schoolmaster than 
a matinee idol, attempted to pass through 
life chewing a briar pipe, wearing an old 
tweed jacket, and trying to look like an 
everyday citizen of the United Kingdom. 
Lacking most foibles of his profession, 
Howard conformed to the theater’s super- 
stitions in one. He constantly wore a chain 
about his neck from which dangled an 
English coin, a lucky piece given him by 
his wife on the opening night of “Her 
Cardboard Lover.” 

Howard was in London when a new 
world war thundered to a head, and there 
he stayed: In the beginning he tried to re- 
enlist in the army (his son Ronald is a 
lieutenant in the navy), but was told to 
carry on the work he knew best. So 
Howard threw himself into the production 
of such films as “Mister V,” “The Invad- 
ers,” and other propaganda shorts and 
features, and made weekly broadcasts to 
counteract Axis propaganda. Like R. J. 
Mitchell, the airplane designer he por- 
trayed in “Spitfire,” Howard suffered from 
heart disease; and like the creator of the 
Spitfire, the actor sacrificed both health 
and leisure to his war work. 
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EDUCATION 
Heh to Yopple 


The next time Junior, aged 8, snarls: 
“Ya kin mannidge me, kin ya? Ya blasted 
shemale!” and then opens up with an 
invisible tommy gun (ga ga ga ga ga) don’t 
discompose yourself about the sinister in- 
fluence of Popeye and his funny-paper pals. 
For Junior is merely reveling in “part of 
the folk literature of our day—the best 
ready-made material for character training 
that is available.” 

That at least is a conclusion of George 
E. Hill of Morningside College, Sioux City, 
Iowa, who has conducted for the University 
of Chicago’s Elementary School Journal a 
dead-pan study of comic strips, their slang, 
onomatopoeia* and the influence thereof, 
replete with tabulations. Hill combed the 
balloons of 384 separate daily-paper comic 
strips (of sixteen varieties) and counted 
9,302 different words. 

Of these “only about one word in twenty 











*Formation of words in imitation of natura! 
sounds. 
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Comic-strip balloon combings showed children have a taste for distortions 
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a2 ‘2 romberg-Carlson has been developing communications equipment that is reliable 
... that is durable. Today we've turned this skill entirely to war production. We're proud to 
be numbered among the concerns who have won the Army-Navy “E” Award. We’re doing our 
utmost for Victory . . . But we're also thinking of tomorrow, when we'll make radios and com- 
munications equipment for you ... and the entire world. We hope our products will play a part 
in breaking down the barriers of language and distance that have cost the world so much grief 
in the past. We know the world will be smaller for it ... we believe the world will be better for it. 


In Radin, Telephones, Sond Stems ST ROMBERG-CARLSON 


© 1943. STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPARY, ROCHESTER. N.Y. 
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Keep This nei 
On The Job! 


Heat-Fag attacks workers who don’t 
replace the body salt lost through 
sweating. Heat-Fag undermines 
vitality — destroys the will to work 
—makes men careless. And, in many 
cases, it is the direct cause of lost 


man-hours, absenteeism and accidents. 


Heat-Fag is the all-out, unseen enemy of production. 
Thousands, yes, millions of precious man-hours can be 
lost through this insidious force that saps men’s 
strength — lowers their efficiency — wears them down 
before the shift is over. Salt sweated from the body 
must be replaced — or Heat-Fag takes its toll. 


In all leading industrial plants — wherever men sweat 
and do hot work — salt tablets are a “must”. 


MORTONS. 
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This Is What Happens 
When Sweating Robs 
the Body of Salt... 
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SALT TABLETS 


QUICK DISSOLVING 
(Less than 30 seconds) 
This is how a Morton Salt 
Tablet looks when mag- 
nified. See how soft and 
Pp it is inside. When 
swallowed with a drink 
of water, it dissolves in 





less than 30 seconds 


Case of 9000, 10-grain Salt Tablets, $2.60 
Salt-Dextrose Tablets case of 9000, $3.15 


MORTON SALT COMPANY - CHICAGO, 


Pla 
MORTON’S D 
at all Drinking Fountains. 
They deliver salt tablets, 
one at a time, quickly, 
cleanly — no waste. Sani- 
tary, easily filled, durable. 

500 Tablet size - $3.25 
1000 Tablet size - $4.00 


Order from your distributor or directly from this 
advertisement ... Write for free folder. 
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was not a standard, properly spelled word.” 
(This doesn’t hold true of the weekly 
comic books small boys hoard and which 
Hill considers “a more lurid type” of folk 
lore than the daily-newspaper strips.) From 
here Hill proceeds with the following 
breakdowns: 


{Joe Palooka, Mickey Mouse, Smilin’ 
Jack, and Popeye distorted the most words. 
Joe mangled 19.8 per cent of the different 
ones analyzed. At the other end of the 
list was Henry who, the author confesses. 
“of course uses very few words of any sort” 
and hence distorted none at all. Tarzan. 
Blondie, and Tailspin Tommy were the 
silent Henry’s runners-up for good English. 
However, “children tend slightly to prefer 
those comics in which the greater propor- 
tion of word distortions is used,” Hill has 
to admit. 


¥ Sixty-nine words were used to represent 
sound. Leading all the rest were “heh” 
(frequency, 25), “haw,” and “hummm” 
(frequency, 15 each). Among the most 
curious but least frequent were “grrock,” 
“pong,” “wagnity,” and “yopple.” The 
author finds: “Current comics use man) 
words and sounds almost unknown in the 
comics of two years ago.” 


4 Slang words totaled 130, led by those olk 
stand-bys “swell” (frequency, 19) ani 
“gosh” (16). “Brittlewit” had a high 
frequency of 10. There was a long list oi 
various misspellings, but Hill charitably 
feels that this, in comics, “has a definite 
function. It is intended to convey mean- 
ing, to amuse and to appeal to the commoi: 
addiction for chopping off. and runnin: 
words together.” 

Hill’s own convictions are: 

1—Daily-newspaper comics are not like- 
ly to work serious harm to child vocabu- 
laries. Rather, most of the word monster: 
would “tend to help him build vocabulary 
meanings.” ‘ 

2—“The-use of manufactured words anid 
distortions serves a needed purpose in the 
comics and adds pleasure to the reading.” 


3—“Teachers can make better use of the 
comics than they do . . . [their] ethical 
significance is almost immeasurable.” 


Help Badly Wanted 


College graduations come in odd montlh- 
these years—February, May, October, ani 
December—but in any case both boys and 
girls are discovering a world waiting witl 
open arms. After polling 128 universitie- 
and colleges, the Family Economics Bu- 
reau of the Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Co. last week reported: “All 
graduates who want jobs can have them 
this year.” Engineers not immediately 
going into uniform are in the position o! 
fighting off prospective employers. From 


- three to ten jobs are being offered to eacl: 


available man—or woman. And the start 
ing salaries for all of the college gradu- 
ates are from 10 to 50 per cent abov: 
1942 levels. 
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SPORTS 


A-1 Rookie 


This season’s crop of rookies has been 
small but good. Jesse Flores, formerly of 
Mexico, has twirled winning ball for the 
Philadelphia Athletics (7-3). Johnny 
Lindell is evoking comparison with that 
other New York Yankee who went from 
the mound to the outfield—Babe Ruth. 
And Ed Stanky and Lou Klein have pulled 
down permanent posts on the Chicago 
Cub and St. Louis Cardinal infields. 

But the most promising of all the fresh- 
nen is a young Detroit outfielder whose 
brief baseball life typifies the hope and 
despair of baseball magnates in these ab- 
normal times. 

Walter O. Briggs, who knows a thing or 
two about cars and ballplayers, poked out 
the staggering sum of $52,000 and. a 
custom-built car two years ago for the 
exclusive rights of Dick Wakefield for the 
Detroit Tigers. Wiseacres clucked at the 
record price, but Briggs knew he had a 
buy. The 20-year-old Michigan sophomore 
had played only one Wolverine season, 
but he had batted a high 382. And he had 
had expert tuition from his father, the 
late Howard Wakefield, who was a Wash- 
ington and Cleveland catcher some 40 
years ago. 

A left-handed hitter, young Wakefield 
looked like Ted Williams at the plate— 
tall and slim (6 feet 3 and 185 pounds). 
he had a natural swing that connected 
with power. The boy polished off the rough 
spots on his diamond play with Winston- 
Salem that year, and then went to Beau- 
mont, where he became the league’s lead- 
















player of the Texas League. 

Ready for the Big Top this spring, 
Wakefield went to the Tigers with his 
Beaumont manager, Steve O’Neill, who 
was the new Tiger tamer. The two worked 
well together and at 22 the high-priced 
rookie proved that he was a big leaguer. 
He powdered the ball and by last week 
had settled solidly in the ranks of leading 
American League batsmen with an average 
of 309 in 37 games. 

But just when Wakefield seemed headed 
for A-1 rookie honors ready to earn his 
bonus for the first time, the 22-year-old 
player, who supports his mother and 
younger brother, was notified by his Chi- 
cago draft board that he had been re- 
classified 1-A. His next bonus will be $50 
a month and a factory-made jeep. 


"The Brooklyn Dodgers reached into the 
Big Ten for a shortstop—Boyd Bartley of 
Illinois. On the varsity nine, Bartley 
batted a mean .460. 


















Don Bingo Crosby 


The railbirds around the New York 
tracks were not greatly excited this spring 
when nags from the Binglin Stock Farm 















ing batter (.845) and the most valuable - 


began to appear on the programs. To the | 








Money is the “sinews of war.” It is one of the unrationed 
necessities for concerns engaged in producing military equip- 
ment and supplies. 


We put no ceiling on the amount of capital we can make 
available for commercial financing, if it can help victory 
production. 


There are probably many concerns that could qualify for 
government contracts... but they haven’t sufficient financ- 
ing to guarantee fulfillment. 


There are probably many companies which could increase 
production on current orders . . . if they had more working 
capital to meet larger pay rolls, buy more raw materials or 
add to plant equipment. 


In many ways, Commercial Credit financing can help com-. 
panies which are producing for military and essential civilian 
needs . . . don’t let any routine limitations imposed by your 
present financing connections retard your effort. 


If you have the manufacturing and sales potentials, we can 
engineer a plan of financing and supply the funds you need on 
terms that will enable you to utilize them profitably. 


In confidence, and without any obligation, we will analyze 
your problems and work out a practical solution. Just give 
us the opportunity to prove it. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
Interesting color charts of ARMY, NAVY and MARINE insignia free on request. 
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hatpin stabbers the stable 
name meant little, for barns 
with far fancier names than 
that clutter the turf with 
hayburners every year. To 
the form players it meant 
more, since Binglin very nat- 
urally happens to be a com- 
bination of the first names of 
Bing Crosby, the Hollywood 
crooner, and. Lin Howard, 
California sportsman who is 
his horse partner. But it 
didn’t mean much, at that, 
for Bing Crosby’s horses 
have always come nearer 
supporting rival radio come- 
dians than paying off at the 
mutuel windows. 

This time, however, some- 
thing new had been added. 
Since his racing career 
started in 1935—he even- 
tually became president of 
the million-dollar Del Mar 
Turf Club at Del Mar, 
Calif., and a stockholder in 
the Santa Anita track—Bing 
had branched into the for- 
eign field. He raced in South 
America and Australia as 
well as in the United States, 
and in Argentina he quietly 
picked up some horses with 
swift Latin American blood 
in their veins. 
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Associated Press 


Lazybones: The track was heavy and few 
entries showed up at Detroit last Thursday, so 
the races were called off. And Willie Howard, 
Bonner stables groom, relaxed. The horse, First- 
of-All, and the pet rooster eyed Willie curiously. 





There were two of these on 
hand when the bugles sounded at Jamaica 
and later Belmont this spring. Both bore a 
prefix common to their Spanish-speaking 
homeland—Don Bingo and Don Juan II. 
They started quietly, although appearing 
in the place and show money frequently. 
But the railbirds still raised a few drops 
of sweat. 

Then, as it has a way of doing, the 
Memorial Day holiday came to flower- 
laden Belmont. Despite a seven-furlong 
walk from the nearby Queens Village rail- 
road station to the track (motoring to the 
park-is barred because of the gasoline 
shortage) , the amazing number of 47,083 
horse players showed up May 31 and 
poured the phenomenal record total of 
$2,699,153 into the machines. They ex- 
pected to have sore feet and empty pock- 
ets by the day’s end, but what they defi- 
nitely did not expect to see was a Bing 
Crosby horse win the feature event, the 
$30,000 Suburban Handicap. Their sur- 
prise was reflected in the fact that when 
the four-year-old Don Bingo snorted un- 
der the wire three lengths ahead of such 
contenders as Marketwise (disqualified) 
and Attention, he paid off $26.40, $14.30, 
and $7.90. - 

The bettors were hardly more surprised 
than the rival radio comedians, who for 
some years had eaten many a slice of 
bread buttered with cracks at the imper- 
turbable Crosby’s delayed-action horses. 
They were so nonplussed that momentarily 
they had to return to Joe. Miller. 


q The day before, May 30, Crosby had 
occasion to yell bingo in another sport. 
The crooner and Ed Dudley defeated Bob 
Hope and Johnny Bulla 2 and 1 in a Red 
Cross golf match at Atlanta, Ga. 


Sport Shorts 


Fieet’s Feat: Mrs. John D. Hertz’s 
wonder horse, Count Fleet, victoriously 
completed the last of the five big spring 
three-year-old races at Belmont Park, 
N.Y., June 5, by winning the Belmont 
Stakes 30 lengths ahead of two obscure 
rivals, Fairy Manhurst and Deseronto. The 
Fleet thereby became the first horse ever 
to win the Big Five of the spring season: 
Wood Memorial, Kentucky Derby, Preak- 
ness, Withers, and Belmont. 


GaLENTO’s Back: Tony Galento, glove- 
dom’s unique Galahad (Newsweek, May 
24), made short work of Herbie Katz in 
his first comeback fight at Tampa, Fla., 
June 1. He threw two punches and Katz 
went down in 25 seconds in the first round. 
The local Army boxing commission the 
next day ordered an investigation but 
found that Galento had already been paid 
and had left town. The commissioners 
charged Katz with “taking a dive.” 


Wortp’s Mark: At the metropolitan 
AAU track meet in New York June 5, 
Ensign Hugh S. Cannon felt hot enough 
to flip the discus 174 feet 101% inches, 
eclipsing by nearly eight inches the world’s 
record set by Willi Schréder in 1935. 





RELIGION 


Tribute to Russia 


Dear Russian Friend .... 


On an island in Puget Sound, Wash., a 
government-prison employe pauses to ar- 
range his thoughts. In Minnesota, a farm- 
er’s wife sends greetings from beneath the 
evening lamp. A schoolgirl in North Da- 
kota, a magazine dealer in California, and 
an electrical lineman in Illinois salute a 
particular (but unknown) citizen of the 
USSR. 

Before June 22 the committee behind 
the “Write to Russia” campaign, backed 
by national Protestant religious organiza- 
tions and individuals in collaboration with 
Russian War Relief, Inc., expects 5,000,000 
letters from American citizens like these— 
to an equal number in the Soviet Union. 
The “deadline’—June 22—is the second 
anniversary of the German invasion of 
Russia, which is to be known in this coun- 
try as “Tribute to Russia Day.” 

If there are 5,000,000 letters, each one 
correspondence sheet in length, they will 
require 45 cubic yards of freight space, the 
shipping experts of Russian War Relief 
estimate. The Russian Government is 
making room for the letters in the hol:ls 
of Soviet ships carrying war supplics. 
These messages will be delivered in care of 
VOKS (the Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries). VOKS promises 
that each letter, after translation into Rus- 
sian, will reach a citizen whose occupa- 
tion and interests are similar to the send- 
er’s. The original letters, including the 
snapshots that inevitably will accompany 
them, are to be forwarded with the trans- 
lations. Replies will be officially encour- 
aged. 

Correspondents are at liberty to write 
what pleases them. (There is a special ir- 
rangement for censorship of crank letters 
and possible military information by the 
Russian War Relief.) What they have to 
say, judging from the 1,200,000 letters re- 
ceived in New York uf to last week, is as 
varied as the writer’s environment, polit- 
ical bias, fears, hopes, and ambitions. They 
agree on two points: (1) desire for lasting 
world peace and (2) praise of the gallant 
military defense of Russia. 

A 17-year-old schoolboy writes bluntly: 
“TI find the Russians one of the few like- 
able people in the world.” A railroad mas- 
ter mechanic: “While not receptive to the 
ideology of Communism, I do respect the 
Russian people as a whole and the wonder- 
ful fight they have made to preserve their 
nation.” 

“Women can’t talk together very long 
without talking about their families,” one 
writer observes, and then tells all about 
hers. Nearly every letter includes a sketcii 
of the writer, his income, family, and busi- 
ness problems and asks for the same infor- 
mation. Answers received from Russia will 
be translated into English by Russian War 
Relief, Inc., before they are forwarded to 
destinations. 


















NAVY'S PATROL BOMBER 


( 


: You wouldn’t take them for revolution- 
ists, these men. They don’t wear long black 
cloaks or employ secret passwords. But 
they’re preparing to toss a bomb into 
American industry . . . to start the biggest 
revolution since 1776. 


nw 
HO are these men? They’re re- 
| =n specialists of the aviation 
industry. You see, it takes more than 
aeronautical engineers to build today’s 
bombers. Here at Martin’s, for ex- 
ample, are experts in metallurgy, plas- 
ties, synthetic rubber, hydraulics, 
electronics, and many other fields, 
united in one common cause .. . to 

make America supreme in the skies. 

From the efforts of these Martin re- 
search men have come more than great 
aircraft. They have developed new 
materials, devised new uses for old 
materials, discovered new manufactur- 
ing methods which promise to revolu- 

tionize American life. 


The works of their research are now 
@ng America’s way to victory 


> 
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BRITAIN’S BALTIMORBD 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable © Aircraft Since 1909 


a 





around the world. You’ll see the mark 
of these men after victory, not only in 
aircraft but on the homes in which 
you live, the cars you drive, the very 
clothes you wear. Tomorrow in a 
test-tube! 

What’s more, America’s postwar 
products and American technical skill 
are going to reach world-wide markets 
fast. Already Martin has completed 
designs for giant airliners of 125 or 
more tons, ready to build as soon as 
victory gives the green light. Such 
ships will make neighbors of all na- 
tions . . . such ships will give seven- 
league boots to the peoples of all 
nations . . . such ships will bring the 
world to within hours of your doorstep. 

America and the world have a glori- 
ous future ahead, when victory is won. 
That’s why we say, buy Bonds today 
. «. because you’ve a date with a new 
world after victory! 


THe GLenn L. Martin Company, 
Battimore, Maryann, U.S. A. 


Member: AIRCRAFT WAB PRODUCTION COUNCIL, EAST COAST, INC. 
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ARMY’S MARAUDER 










































AuTo-LITE GIVES INDUSTRY 
A WAR BOND SALES PLAN THAT 


tn. its 26 great manufac- 
turing divisions, Auto-Lite 
is producing a long list of 
items for our Armed Forces 
on land, sea and in the air. 


Fn 
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“‘Look, Mother, 
we’re buying 
@ machine gun 
for Eddie!’’ 


WITH a pledge to invest $5.00 or mor: 
per week in War Bonds, employees o 
The Electric Auto-Lite Company re 
ceive one of the certificates repro- 
duced here. 





Wecall it the ‘‘Auto-Lite Citation Plan. ’’ 


For this is, in a sense, a citation... 
an acknowledgment of good citizen- 
ship and loyalty to the Nation which 
we believe deserves recognition. 
This plan has been exceptionally 
productive for two sound reasons: 


First. Jt shows every employee what 
weapons his investment can buy 
for the boys on the European and 
Asiatic ‘‘shifts.”’ 


Second. It gives men and women 3: 
home the double satisfaction of know- 
ing some of the money they ear: 
turning out vital war needs, helps de 
liver fighting equipment where it, 
too, can best serve. 
THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 

Toledo, Ohio 


This advertisement is published with 
the thought that other business con- 
cerns may wish to adopt the idea for 
stimulating War Bond Sales to their 
employees. Copies of these citations 
and full details of the plan’s operation 
will be mailed upon request. 
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Call Him Vip 


In less than a year and a half. Virgil 
Franklin Partch II has risen from a re- 
cipient of unemployment insurance to a 
top-flight cartoonist. Apparently a mania- 
cal world likes maniacal humor. The line 
drawings of Partch’s angular and _ rec- 
tangular characters have something in 
common with the tragic figures of Picas- 
so’s Spanish War “Guernica” and, par- 
adoxically, with the amiably insane people 
of Ensign Saul Steinberg’s subtle cartoons 
in pantomime. But Partch’s men, with their 
bushy or bald heads, pop eyes, bird-beak 
noses, and cavernous mouths have their 
own particular brand of frenzied insan- 
ity which makes them funny in almost any 
situation. 

It may be ordinary, as in the barroom 
picture of men in uniform staring at a little 
civilian who points to his glasses with the 
comment “bad eyes”; or fantastic, as in 
the similar picture of two soldiers staring 
at a nude civilian and remarking: “We’ve 
been wondering why you're not in uni- 
form”; or surreal, as in the restaurant car- 
toon of a man gnawing away at a table 
while a waiter says to a lady seated across 
from him: “Let me know if he bothers 
you, ma’am.” All these are Partch’s own 
ideas. Unlike a great number of cartoon- 
ists who have to be supplied gags, Partch 
rolls his own. 

A shy, soft-spoken fellow who wears 
gold-rimmed spectacles, he is called Vip 
by his wife and friends, and also by his 
admirers, since that’s the way he signs 
his name. He thinks it comes from the 
way VFP looked like VIP when he 
signed initials on blackboard assignments 
in his school days. A navy son, he was 








born 26 years ago on the island of St. 
Paul in the Bering Sea because that’s 
where his father, a petty officer, was sta- 
tioned. After that came Kodiak, Sitka, 
Puget Sound, and San Francisco, where 
navy life ended since Mrs. Partch and 
Vip’s younger brother were suffering from 
tuberculosis. 

The next stop was Tucson. There Partch 
the elder, a bookish man, was the cook and 





Virgil Partch in repose 











one with dietary ideas influenced by what- 
ever he happened to be reading at the 
moment. If it was Roman history, the fam- 
ily dined on tough fibered meats, rabbits, 
and a concoction made of rabbits’ eyes. 
Vip claims that chicken feed was a regular 
on the breakfast menu. At any rate, the 
patients recovered. 

Vip’s first fame came to him at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona when he gave the Ari- 
zona Kitty Kat a slightly off-color draw- 
ing of an admiral and a sailor. It subse- 
quently turned up as a comic post card 
(still being printed) , in magazines, and in 
such widely separate places as a saloon 
in Panama and a disorderly house in Se- 
attle. 

Vip quit college after one year, went to 
Los Angeles, enrolled in art school, and in 
six months achieved his grammar-school 
dream—a job with Disney. Starting as an 
office boy, he worked up to assistant ani- 
mator at $44 a week. Four years later, 
soon after the 1941 strike in which he par- 
ticipated, he was fired. 

For six weeks after that he lived on $18- 
a-week unemployment insurance until Col- 
lier’s bought the first of many cartoons. 
Now he averages $125, for his stuff is also 
bought by The Saturday Evening Post, 
PM, and This Week. To The New Yorker 
he sells gags which Arno, Addams, and 
others illustrate. 

Vip claims he’s a born beachcomber, but 
he looks more like a Yale undergraduate 
with a penchant for South Sea Island at- 
tire. He, his wife, and their 34-year-old 
son live in a modest green stucco house 
in North Hollywood, rented “because we 
don’t want to be tied down.” Neverthe- 
less, he has never been east of Albu- 
querque. But he may do some traveling 
soon. Any day now he expects to be Pri- 
vate Partch, U.S.A. 
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“We’ve been wondering why you’re not in uniform” 





From Collier’s magazine 


“Let me know if he bothers you, ma’am” 
The creator of these mad whimsies is a Hollywood success story 
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“We Do Our Bit By Keeping Fit 
Whenever Working Hours Permit” 


War work comes first...but you’ll find yourself doing a better job if you get suf- 
ficient rest and recreation during your “off” hours. War work comes first at Calvert, 
too. Our distilleries are now 100% in war production. But laid away are limited 
reserves of precious stocks...the very cream of these destined for Calvert Reserve, 
the “finest whiskey you can drink or serve.” 


Used in moderation...Calvert Reserve... should last for the duration 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof — 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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@ Out of wartime production experience come many valuable lessons. One of the more 
important is the universal need for reliable fence protection. Industries, service companies 
and other private and public enterprises need this safeguard against careless and malicious 
trespassers. If your property does not have Page Fence protection, plan for it now and be 
ready when material is available. It's sturdy and long lasting. Send for copy of FENCE FACTS and 
name of Association member nearest you. Consult this expert on any fence subject—new fence 
or servicing existing fence. Address PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pa. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION e AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Ordeal in the Jungle 


~ For 42 days Vern Haugland, Associated 
Press correspondent, fought his way back 
to civilization through Papuan jungles 
after a forced parachute landing from a 
United States Army bomber bound from 
Northern Queensland to Port Moresby, 
capital of Papua and United Nations mili- 
tary base. During 33 days of the period he 
was able to make entries in a diary that 
the AP published last fall (NEwsweex, 
Oct. 12, 1942), when ._ ": man. was not 
expected to survive, for the hospital diag- 
nosis read: “Starvation, cellulitis, acute 
suppurative right arm and leg; toxic psy- 
chosis; multiple abrasions; pellagra.” 

Haugland recovered from his physically 
and mentally shattering experience with 
amazing rapidity. The entire episode re- 
counted in “Letter From New Guinea,” 
as he declares, brought him to “complete 
faith in the near presence of a good and 
forgiving God.” Had be been a cynic, it 
must also have restored his faith in the 
general benevolence of man, for every in- 
dividual encountered “on the way back”— 
from Yodo, husky young Papuan savage, 
to General MacArthur—tried to help him 
through the second part of his ordeal, when 
often death seemed more imminent than 
during the weeks of solitude and slow star- 
vation in the wilderness. 

More dead than alive, Haugland stum- 
bled into a tiny village. He was fed, cared 
for and, when able to travel farther, 
guided to another hamlet where Anglican 
missionaries did all in their power for him. 

“Oblivion came, finally, as I sat at the 
table between the two missionaries trying 
to get through a plateful of vegetables. The 
food tasted as delicious as ever, but in 
some magical way there was an endless 
supply of it. I ate and ate and I ate, yet 
my plate remained as full as before ... 
This was the period of complete delirium, 
during all of which I was very close to 
death. It lasted three weeks, from the time 
darkness shuttered my brain in the mis- 
sionaries’ house at Sirimidi, until I awoke 
in a hospital at Port Moresby.” 

Normally thin as a rail, weighing only 
165 pounds despite his 6 foot 3, he was 
reduced by starvation to 90 pounds 
Haugland was the sixth and last of the 
B-26 survivors to reach civilization. Eight 
men had bailed out of the bomber at about 
13,500 feet. But the two whom he knew 
best, Lieutenant Casteel, the navigator, 
and Lieutenant Michael, co-pilot, “were 
the only ones out of that airplane crew 
not to return.” (LerreR From New 
Guinea. By Vern Haugland. 148 pages. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $1.50.) 


Hitler’s Trial 


One of the most curious and intriguing 
little books of the war has been produced 
by the incisive legal mind of Max Radin, 
the John H. Boalt professor of law at the 
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University of California who has written 
eleven books on law. “The Day of Reckon- 
ing” is a preview of the trial of Adolf 
Hitler and six of his fellow miscreants be- 
fore the Extraordinary International Com- 
mission sitting in the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg in the year 1945. 

The charge is murder of three inconse- 
quential persons: a French hostage, a 
Czech upon whose wall someone had. 
caricatured Hitler, and a Russian Jewish 
prisoner of war Who was bayoneted to 
death when his wounds prevented him 
from working. Obviously the cases had 
been carefully selected and the presenta- 
tion simplified in advance to the point of 
starkness. Yet out of the very simplicity 
of the charge grows the defense which is 
the thread of the whole story. 

It falls to the, German lawyer, Dr. 
Scheering, to conduct this defense, and it 
is eminently skillful. Despite the surface 
hopelessness of the case, Scheering raises 
questions of the court’s jurisdiction and 
the defendant’s responsibility in such a 
way as to make the reader wonder again 
and again: Could they go free? Moreover, 
the court rigidly observes the letter of 
justice—from the start, when proceedings 
are ordered conducted in German instead 
of French because “one [of the defendants] 
asserts that he does not speak or under- 
stand French at all.” Guess which! 

Yet inevitably it is Hitler and his fellow 
prisoners who doom themselves. From the 
start they refuse to testify or to take any 
part in the trial and finally they repudiate 
Scheering as their attorney. He continues 
doggedly to plead their case as a “friend 
of the court.” And with all else lost, his 
final claim is: “ ... that the defendant 
Hitler was in the strict sense of criminal 
law mentally irresponsible for his acts and 
that the other six defendants had no choice 
but to accept his orders . . . They acted 
under duress.” 

It is, of course, too late. The cases are 
proved and the defendants brought into 
the courtroom. They stand silent—save 
for an inarticulate gurgle from Hitler—as 
the death sentences are read. 

“Then, with a yell that elicited a cor- 
responding shriek from many of the 
women in the courtroom, Adolf Hitler, 
the Master of Europe, leaped forward. 
Two strong hands grasped his arms and 
held him fast, but from his twitching lips 
sounds emerged which were recognizable 
as words that needed no translation . . . 

“ ‘Scoundrels!’ he yelled. ‘Swine! Jew- 
slaves! I spit on you! I—’” (Tue Day 
or Recxoninea. By Max Radin. 143 pages. 
Knopf. $1.75.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 
Hunery Hint. By Daphne du Maurier. 


402 pages. Doubleday, Doran. $2.75. The 


Brodricks were strangers in Doonhaven 
even after eight generations. The Dono- 
vans belonged, though it was the Brod- 
ricks who owned Hungry Hill and Clon- 
mere. Daphne du Maurier crowds her tale 
with six generations of unhappy Brod- 


HONING helped change -the 


“Horseless Carriage” into 
AUTQMOTIVE TRANSPORTATION 


Yesterday—The horseless carriage—its early success was 
made possible only by grinding—the first controlled abrading 





process. 


Today —The automobile is a marvel of mechanical develop- 
ment. Honing, the refined control of abrading action, made 
possible manufacture of the modern car in quantity. 


Tomorrow—Who knows what mechanical devices will 
flourish? But, as today’s triumphs came from yestere 
day’s development, so tomorrow’s will derive from 
today’s. 


Micromatic has been developing hone abrading cone 
trols to be ready for the demands for new standards of 
precision. Its object is better control of machining 
methods, whatever these new developments may be. 
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“<Smoking in the living room, Bill?”’ 
“It’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE” 






>~ y iii 
Yes, Country Doctor IS DIFFERENT, 
gentle, mild-mannered, rich and delightfully 





fragrant. Thousands of blendings of eight of 
the world’s finest tobaccos were tested to per- 
fect this superb mixture— Country Doctor. 





Try it today. 
COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 






\ 4 ‘ 4 PRODUCT OF CH1L1D MORALS 
Ibe parliadlee yee Sraters 


If your dealer doesn’t have it, write Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd:; Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





IN THE PACIFIC 


his job will be easier if you back 
him up with war bonds 


your job will be easier 
after a good night's rest at,. 


cennox 









EVERY ROOM AIR CONDITIONED... 
NOISE-PROOFED... FROM $3.00 
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ricks who gained no peace with the wealth 
from Hungry Hill’s copper and tin mines. 


Otp Name ess. By Sidney Shalett. 177 
pages. Appleton-Century. $2. For reasons 
of security Shalett still cannot disclose the 
name of the North Carolina class battle- 
ship captained by Thomas Leigh Gatch 
which downed 32 Jap planes in the Gua- 
dalcanal area on Oct. 26, 1942, and was so 
superficially damaged that she was back 
in battle on Nov. 14 to destroy four war- 
ships. The book dramatically tells the 
story of “Old Nameless” and her crew, 60 
per cent of whom joined the Navy since 
Pearl Harbor. 


“Witpcats” Over CasaBianca. By Lts. 
M. T. Wordell, U.S.N., and E. N. Seiler, 
U.S.N.R., as told to Keith Ayling. 309 
pages. Little, Brown. $2.50. Two members 
of the Red Rippers, a Grumman Wildcat 
squadron based on a carrier, tell their ex- 
periences during the four-day conflict at 
Casablanca (Nov. 8-11) ended by Admiral 
Darlan’s cease-fire order. 








FOURTH ESTATE 


Mrs. Meloney Retires 





“Mrs. William Brown Meloney, for 
many years Editor of This Week maga- 
zine, will assume the post of Editorial Di- 
rector. William I. Nichols will succeed her 
as Editor.” 

With this brief notice last week to 21 
member newspapers, This Week an- 


nounced the retirement from active respon- 
sibility of the tiny, gray-haired, and legend- 
ary figure who, from a suite in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York, has edited the 
magazine since it was founded in 1935. 

This Week was a depression idea of 





N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Raymond Gilleaudeau, president of the. 
United Newspaper Magazine Corp. It 
filled two major needs for newspapers in 
the trying 30s: (1) a color magazine 
without the usual high production costs; 
(2) a share of the national advertising 
revenue. Today it can point to one fact as 
eloquent evidence of its success: The 21 
subscribing newspapers, with 6,000,000 
readers, now get the magazine free’ plus 
a nice chunk of net revenue from the ad- 
vertising. “In other words,” Nichols says, 
“we have arrived at the happy status of 
paying them to distribute it.” 


4 Lame at 15, tubercular at 17, Marie 
Mattingly Meloney liked to say that she 
could do the work of three men. Kentucky 
born, she started her career on The Wash- 
ington Post, worked:on The New York 
Sun when that was a male stronghold, and 
has edited Women’s Magazine, Every- 
body’s, and Delineator in a remarkable 
career of more than 40 years. She was a 


’ logical choice for the editorship of This 


Week, since it really enlarged on the same 
ideas that had guided her in editing The 
New York Herald Tribune Sunday maga- 
zine for eight years before the syndicated 
section replaced it. Although she has been 
bedridden much of the time in recent 
years, “Missy” Meloney disliked to think 
of retiring. She kept up her contacts with 
an amazing circle of celebrities including 
Herbert Hoover, Eleanor Roosevelt, and 
Henry Kaiser. And she inspired many an 
embryo author as she did her late husband, 
William Brown Meloney, playwright and 
novelist. 


q William Ichabod Nichols, 37, joined This 
Week as managing editor four years ago. 
Graduated with highest honors from 
Harvard in 1926, he was a Rhodes scholar 
at Oxford for a year, dean of Harvard 
Freshmen at 22, advertising and publicity 
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Mrs. Meloney made a legend and Nichols wrote a creed 
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manager of the National: Electric Power 
Co. (Insull) two years later, director of 
Harvard’s news office from 1932-34, di- 
rector of electrical development at TVA 
two years later, and then editor of Sunset 
Magazine on the West Coast. 

Nichols thinks Oxford gave him his itch- 


_ing feet. He feared what Max Beerbohm 


termed “the mild miasmal air of Oxford 
which enfolds you and enfeebles you.” 
This is his creed for This Week: “We 
emerge with the theory that men are sim- 
ple people (not simpletons) and that, if 
you edit a magazine which appeals to 
them as people, then you will have a suc- 
cessful magazine.” 


Fellowships and the War 


The Nieman Foundation at Harvard 
put the question squarely up to news- 
papers: In these days of: stringent man- 
power would they continue to grant leaves 
to fellowship winners or should the news- 
papermen’s sabbaticals be suspended for 
the duration? Of 50 newspapers asked, 20 
answered yes; 20 no. 

The Baltimore Sun wrote: “It would 
seem very doubtful if you would be able 
to secure men of the type you desire.” The 
New York Times said: “We haven’t got 
the men to do it.” In Emporia, Kan., Wil- 
liam Allen White took an opposite view: 
“My best judgment is: Don’t stop.” Basil 
L. (Stuffy) Walters of The Minneapolis 
Star-Journal, who a year ago suggested 
suspension, changed his mind: “We have 
had a man at your school this year, and 
we have managed to get along OK. We are 
planning to take full advantage of the 
special training he is receiving . .. I 
would vote for your going ahead.” 

“A 50-50 negative result is not enough 
to upset a going concern,” Louis M. Lyons, 
curator of the foundation, wrote to Har- 
vard’s president, James B. Conant. Never- 
theless, concessions to the manpower prob- 
lem were necessary, and last week the foun- 
dation announced its decision. The fellow- 
ships for 1943-44 will be restricted to draft- 
proof men who intend to study postwar 
problems. 

“We found that was exactly what Nie- 
man Fellows were doing with their time 
this year,” Lyons said. “I can hardly im- 
agine first-rate newspapermen wanting to 
take time out during the war for any 
other purpose.” The deadline for applica- 
tions is Aug. 1 for a term beginning Nov. 1 
but shorter than the usual 36 weeks. 

Nieman Fellowships have been granted 
for five years under the bequest of Agnes 
Wahl Nieman, widow of Lucius W. Nie- 
man, who published The Milwaukee Jour- 
nal. Sixty-six men from 51 newspapers and 
press associations have held the fellow- 
ships. Thirteen now are in the Army; ten 
in the Office of War Information. 

Because of such wartime inroads on the 
ranks of the fellows, the foundation de- 
ferred its planned appraisal of five years’ 
experience with Nieman Fellowships. One 
general observation was made, however: 
“We don’t think we’ve had any misfits.” 
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UNCLE SAM wanted a dependable gasoline-driven chain saw—built to strict 


specifications on performance. The saw was urgently needed by the U. S. 
Army Engineers. 


Disston took on the job of producing such a saw—and delivered the goods! 
This saw will do the work of 20 men—will cut through a 2-foot tree trunk in 
17 seconds ! In order to ome the lumber industry’s tremendous production pro- 
gram, Disston is prepared to manufacture this gasoline-driven chain saw in 4, 5 
and 6 foot capacities . . . all powered with an 11 H.P. Mercury engine. 


This significant Disston achievement is in line with the craftsmanship that 
produces Disston Steel and such standard tools as Disston wood and metal cutting 
saws, files, hack saw blades and machine knives. Moreover, to help assure their 
effective use, Disston provides free instruction cards on 34 types of cutting tools. 


Better use of working-time and tools will help speed the day of Victory. For 
details about Disston products and for the free instruction cards, write Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., 646 Tacony, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 




















Disston craftsmanship 
builds stamina and dependability 
in the POWER CHAIN SAWS 
supplied to the U. S. Armed Forces 
... Other Disston precision 
products made for war service in- 
clude Meat, Bacon and Bread 
Machine Slicing Knives for the 
armed forces; Powder Knives for 
the manufacture of explosives; 
Clutch Plates for airplane super- 
chargers, and Carboloy-tipped 


plane cylinder heads. 
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| Putting gold in 
“them thar hills” 
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Having a tooth filled is fun for no one, not 
even the dentist, so it’s important to make 
sure that fillings and inla 
permanent as possible. Therefore, gold foil 
and amalgam fillings must be pressed and 
compacted to make them fit tightly. 

One company developed a machine-driven 
“‘pneumatic condenser”’ to take the place of 
hand and mallet methods. They chose a small 
Bodine motor to operate it because of its reli- 
ability and smooth, quiet running. 

Whether in war, industry, or scientific ap- 
plications, precision Bodine motors provide 
dependable power for the job at hand. If you 
are designing motor-driven devices for post- 
war use, why not let Bodine engineers help 


you by designing exactly the right motor for 


bapa Se 


~_ roduct? These precision motors have 
n helping industry for over 35 years. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Does Capitalism Cause War? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Ir Stalin’s liquidation of the Third 
International means that Communism 
has abandoned its effort to tell working 
people in all nations that capitalism 
causes war, his action is one of the most 
important events in modern times. For 
never was so dangerous a suggestion 
presented to the people of the world as 
the view that capitalism is the root of 
war. To spread this claim, basic in the 
propaganda of Lenin, among people in 
a postwar era would be like dropping a 
match into a tank of gasoline. Playing 
upon it after this war might well pro- 
duce chaos worse than war itself. 

This theory was only partially set 
forth by Marx, but in the lucid and in- 
flammatory writings of politicians and 
economists who followed him, it achieved 
coherence and plausibility. Americans, 
who have never bothered much with 
economic theory, never realized its na- 
ture, and, for that reason, seldom 
recognized its ripened developments 
when they appeared here. But it em- 
bodies a living danger, and only as we 
become familiar with it can we pro- 
tect ourselves from its deadly error. 

The hypothesis appears in two more 
or less related propositions. The first is 
the theory of underconsumption; the 
second is the theory of capitalist im- 
perialism. 

The theory of underconsumption goes 
back to a date earlier than Marx. Its 
chief exponent was a Swiss named 
Sismondi, who developed the melan- 
choly theory that production, under 
capitalism, grew more rapidly than the 
capacity of workers to buy, and thus 
that periodical gluts or crises were 
bound to occur. From this, Marxists 
like Kautsky and Rosa Luxemburg 
drew the revolutionary inference that 
the interests of capitalism were inimical 
to the interests of workers. 

Lenin, building upon a somewhat dif- 
ferent theory, developed the idea that 
the concentration of capitalism and pro- 
duction created international capitalistic 
monopolies which, because they domi- 
nated the diplomacy of nations, brought 
trade conflicts and wars. 

J. A. Hobson, an English economist 
whose influence was very great during 
the period of the last war, merged these 
two theories in his writings on imperial- 
ism. From him, John M. Keynes drew 
much of his inspiration, and, it may be 
added, so have many economists in the 
New Deal in America. But these Ameri- 
cans cannot be charged with saying that 


war is caused by capitalism. That was a 
special feature of orthodox Communist 
doctrine. 

Hobson, however, was well known to 
Lenin, who quoted him with approval 
and satisfaction. Hobson said: “Every- 
where appear excessive powers of pro- 
duction, excessive capital in search of 
investment. It is admitted by all busi- 
nessmen that the growth of the powers 
of production in their own country ex- 
ceeds the growth in consumption, that 
more goods can be produced than can 
be sold at a profit and that more capital 
exists than can find remunerative in- 
vestment. It is this economic condition 
of affairs that forms the taproot of 
imperialism.” : 

The answer to the underconsump- 
tion theory has been provided by 
modern American industry, which has 
proceeded on its way without bothering 
to give theoretical answers at all. Its 
answer is practical. It is that constantly 
accelerated mass production, with lower 
prices and rising wages, provides a 
balance between production and con- 
sumption and, at the same time, moves 
living standards ever upward. 

The answer to the theory that capital- 
ist imperialism causes war lies in the 
history of the origins of wars over the 
past 50 years. In a short but important 
book, “The Economic Causes of War,” 
Mr. Lionel Robbins makes it abundant- 
ly clear that in both world wars and 
even in the Boer War, the causes of 
conflict were in part economic, but far 
from capitalistic. The point he makes is 
that saying that ecorfomic factors 
cause war is not proving that wars 
would not come if capitalism were 


abolished. 


Perhaps Hitler himself has _pro- 
vided the best refutation of the fallacy 
that capitalism causes wars. It has been 
his claim, during twenty years of rant- 
ing, that capitalists are his enemies and 
that they cause war. Since he has had 
full power over his country for ten 
years, we cannot assume that capitalists 
control him. And since a country thus 
headed by a capitalist-hater turned out 
to be the prime enemy of peace, the 
Leninist thesis has simply had no place 
to go. It has, we may all hope, com- 
mitted an honorable suicide. 

There are many causes of war deep 
in human nature and social organiza- 
tion. But capitalism is not one of them. 
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WHILE YOU 


READ THIS MAGAZINE — 


we'll build ANOTHER AIRACOBRA 


Remember the long, hard, bitter 
months when U. S. Airpower con- 
sisted more of plans than of planes? 


We asked you to believe that from 
our aircraft industry would come 
planes in thousands and tens of 
thousands. We think you deserve 
some good news now. 


How’s this: Jn the time it takes you to 
tread this magazine we'll put another 
Airacobra into the sky. 


Another front line fighter plane. 
Another “cannon on wings.” An- 
other concentrated dose of very bad 
medicine for the Axis. 


You'll understand why we can't tell 
you how many hundreds of Aira- 
cobras we'll build this month, how 
many thousands we'll build this year. 


When you lay down this magazine, 
just think it over a 
moment. Another 
deadly weapon in 
the sky—then an- 
other and anoth- 
er and another. 
Morning, after- 
noon, night. Seven 
days a week. 


Summer, autumn, 
winter, spring. 


Think it over, and join us in a humble 
word of thanks for the skilled and 
willing hands of American workers. 
© Bell Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls, New York. 


® tracobras for wUdory — 


FUTURE PLANES FOR F oe 


BELL .../ 


PACEMAKER OF 


AVIATION PROGRESS 





Please be patient. We're doing our best 
to spread our prewar stocks of Old 
Overholt fairly—as we’re now 100% 
engaged in war production of alcohol. 


| Through six wars and 133 years 4 
Americans have toasted victory i 








BOTTLED IN BOND + 100 PROOF » STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 
ALSO 86 PROOF © BOTTLED OUT OF BOND 
THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 


TASTE ALWAYS STANDS OUT 





